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EDITORIALS 


This I Know “Knowledge is power.” A teacher who knows has some- 

thing to teach. He can lead his students to an appre- 
ciation and an understanding of what is known and can lead them wisely from 
the known to the unknown. 

Christian teachers possess an unusual form of knowledge. They know 
much about the unseen, the future, the eternal. It is not a philosophic insight 
they possess. Rather, it is the understanding and comprehension which is 
an integral part of the Christian faith. 

“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Faith has convictions and certainties which defy measurements. This 
is knowledge which is born of God’s Holy Spirit. It is effected by the Spirit, 
who teaches all things and brings all things to our remembrance. 

Christian teachers can operate within the body of Scriptural knowledge 
with certainty. In their classrooms they can emulate St. Paul with this apostle’s 
“I know.” There is a reason. 

Christ is risen! His resurrection certifies the words and promises of God. 
His Easter triumph is a death-dealing blow to ignorance about God’s rela- 
tionship to man and man’s relationship to God and man. 

Go into your classrooms with the risen Teacher at your side, and teach 
your children what you know. M.L. K. 


Cataclysmic An open letter to all Lutheran school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and officers of conferences. 
Dear Brother, 

PLEASE NOTE THAT ONLY 58.4 PER CENT OF THE MEN TEACH- 
ERS AND (get ready to weep) ONLY 16.8 PER CENT OF THE WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD ARE 
ON THE SUBSCRIBERS’ LIST OF Lutueran Epucation. 

Here are a few samplings to shock you (at least they should). In the 
Western District 8 per cent of the women are subscribers; 38 per cent of the 
men in the Michigan District; 5 per cent of the women in the Texas District; 
45 per cent of the men in the California-Nevada District. 
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How about an all-out crusade for membership in the LEA with an auto- 
matic subscription to Lutheran Education? Is it asking too much to belong 
to our national professional organization? Cordially, 


H.G. 


NLC Endorses The National Lutheran Council in i 39th ear 

: . meeting adopted a resolution stating that parochia 
Parochial Schools “SES HOE “legitimate place in the over-all ed- 
ucation picture and are needed under certain circumstances.” At the same 
time this body called for fuller church backing of public schools. 

This resolution represents recognition of the church-supported school 
movement in an area where there has not been too much support in the past. 
It is refreshing to see even this much of a shift in the positive direction. We 
hope that this is only the beginning of a wholesome, growing support such 
schools should have. 

This resolution, we feel, also represents a ground swell of interest in Lu- 
theran schools rising in individual parishes and nurtured by Lutheran pastors 
in the synods that make up the National Lutheran Council. 

Our pastors and teachers can help the movement develop in other Lu- 
theran synods if they will properly display good schools and effective educa- 
tional work to the community. When parish school pupils become staunch 
church members and effective citizens, more will be willing to introduce 
such a program. 

In fact, pastors, teachers, and laymen who have had experience with 
a good parish school should volunteer their services to tell other Lutherans 
how the program works. Many will appreciate being informed about what 
makes a parish school appealing and efficient. 

But don’t give them the idea at any time that Lutheran parish school 
teachers, pastors, and church members are undermining the public school 
system. Rather make sure that they know you are doing your share also in 
supporting a good public school program. Ge 


Drama and the Church One of the most explosive topics that can 
be introduced into a conversation among 


church workers is religious drama. Bringing it up often has the same effect 
as the setting of an open can of gasoline and a burning candle into a crowded 
room would have. Such results are not to be wondered at, for the chief in- 
gredient of drama is action. Drama derives from dran, to act. Just as dogma 
is the thing believed, so drama is the thing done. The divisions in a drama 
are called acts. Although many ideas have explosive power, such power often 
lies more or less dormant as long as it is contained in the mind as a thought 
or quietly set down on paper as a sentence. 

However, put the idea into action and on a raised platform the better to 
be seen, and the fire rages. Our Lord often presented his ideas as action — 
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the touching of spittle to the eyes of the blind man, the writing in the sand, 
the examining of a coin, the whipping of money changers. Action is a sine 
qua non of the church’s two Sacraments. The whole church service, including 
the benediction, is bursting with action. 

But how wasteful and careless the church has often been in its use, lack 
of use, or misuse of the thing acted, of drama! Since the Middle Ages, when 
drama performed heroic services for the church, the church has feared this 
dynamic art and has used it only in capsule form, left-handed, like using 
air-conditioning to keep the candles from melting. 

The church has made dwarfish attempts to produce material. It has 
grabbed second- and third-rate material from hidden pages in old play cat- 
alogs and has relegated the management and performance to “anyone who 
was willing,” to “someone who gave a reading once,” to “anyone.” 

The results are usually praised highly by relatives and intimate friends 
of the cast. Train your musician carefully, prepare your athletic coach thor- 
oughly; but as for the directors and role players, get Mr. -. or Miss - 
he was the kindly neighbor in a junior class play once. 

And behind the curtain a giant lies sleeping, like the explosive gasoline 
which is now black petroleum down deep under the impervious rock strata. 

But our enemy, Satan, has learned the use of this force almost to perfec- 
tion, has wakened the giant, and has given him a well-lighted stage. 

WALTER E.. MUELLER 


. 
Tit 


Using Community Resources We want to train the pupils in our 
schools to become well-adjusted and 


useful citizens. The alert teacher is aware of the rich supply of resources 
which the local community offers to attain this important goal in training 
children. 

In the area of the social studies (geography, history, citizenship) the 
teacher need not feel at a loss for resource material regardless of whether 
he teaches in an urban or in a rural school. Pupils of all grade and age levels 
can be provided with learning experiences based on community life whether 
they live in a city, a village, or in a farming region. 

Geographic concepts, such as space sense, map sense, directions, or un- 
derstanding of surface features, may be learned from the immediate sur- 
roundings. The occupation of the pupils’ parents and local industries may 
be used to teach the effect of the environment on the life of man. By directing 
children’s attention to the cultural landscape in the community — streets, 
bridges, soil-conservation projects, etc.— pupils may be led to understand 
how man, according to God’s injunction, uses his talents to subdue the earth 
and have dominion over it. 

The basic concepts of history may likewise be learned from the com- 
munity. Children’s time sense needs to be developed gradually. This may 
be done by comparing something which recently happened in the community 
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with events or conditions more remote in time. For example, the building 
of a highway now under construction or a very recent change in local trans- 
portation facilities will furnish opportunity to discuss conditions which ob- 
tained when the pupils’ parents and grandparents were children attending 
school. Historic landmarks in the community may be visited and explained. 
Older citizens may be persuaded to come to school and to tell the children 
about the development of the community. 

When the teacher wants to make the pupils conscious of their civic 
responsibilities, he cannot find a better source than their community. Regard- 
less of their location, whether urban or rural, people are the recipients of 
many services rendered them by the local community. The public welfare 
agencies provide health services and stand ready to help when special needs 
arise. City police and county and state officials protect our property and life. 
The mail is brought to our homes by letter carriers or rural postmen. Our 
pupils are citizens, and they have responsibilities toward the public officials 
who serve the community. All citizens, including children, should show due 
respect to their public servants and co-operate with them. 

Community resources provide the teacher with excellent opportunities for 
effective instruction and training. Often these resources will lend themselves 
as approaches to units of instruction or for making direct application to the 
lives of the pupils of what is being taught. By using these resources, the 
teacher can apply an important educational principle: proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. Let us bear in mind that the application of this 
principle was strikingly demonstrated by the Teacher of teachers, our blessed 
Savior. In His teaching, Jesus frequently referred His hearers to their sur- 
roundings and to situations with which they were familiar. They knew about 
that dangerous road from Jerusalem to Jericho, where the Good Samaritan 
showed mercy to the man who needed help; they were familiar with the 
occupations of the shepherd and of the farmer, which Jesus used to illustrate 
His teaching; and they were acquainted with the functions of magistrates 
to which He referred in His parables. 

Community resources provide excellent opportunities for effective teach- 
ing, and they are important for realizing goals of Christian training. 

jhe 


Meet Mr. Yes-butter He probably needs no introduction. You can 

ferret him out rather quickly. Let us suppose 
that four or five people are assembled and Mr. Have-you-heard is telling 
the most recent coffee-break story. Mr. Yes-butter is listening like all the 
rest. Or is he? Yes, with about one fourth of his mind. The other three 
fourths are concentrating on a story which could possibly top the one being 
told. How can Mr. Yes-butter be identified? He is in a semitrance. Although 
his eyes are directed at Mr. Have-you-heard, he sees him but vaguely. 
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Mr. Yes-butter is smiling co-operatively but not appreciatively. At the con- 
clusion of the story and in the midst of diminishing laughter, Mr. Yes-butter 
begins to vibrate a bit, he leans forward a trifle, his lips tremble a moment, 
and he bursts forth with a “Yes-but.” — 

Mr. Yes-butter attends conferences, too. He sits about two thirds of the 
way back and at the end of the row. He slumps a bit in his chair, crosses 
his legs, and stares contemplatively into space. Periodically he shifts his 
position slightly, and he fingers his brow as if the mental processes needed 
a massaging. These maneuvers arouse the curiosity and encourage the respect 
of the neighboring colleagues. Perhaps this respect is deserved because 
Mr. Yes-butter has come prepared for the occasion. He has examined the 
titles of the papers on the conference program, browsed through some mag- 
azine articles related to the topics, read the prefaces and lead paragraphs of 
a few new books, and memorized a few snappy sentences for purposes of 
quotation. Mr. Yes-butter is not the first to speak when the paper is concluded. 
He waits for another colleague to raise a question which creates a problemat- 
ical situation. As soon as the presenter of the paper drops his voice at the 
conclusion of a rather typical floundering response, Mr. Yes-butter rises to 
the occasion and holds forth energetically and voluminously. 

Mr. Yes-butter has the right of access to all democratic privileges, in- 
cluding the right to speak and persuade, but his motives must be sincere 
and constructive. An aggressive chronic yes-butter can squelch practically 
any project. A yes-butting clergyman can introduce into his professional 
group a lct of interminable fiddling while the proverbial Rome burns. A yes- 
butting teacher can put the brakes on the wheels of educational progress 
for a whole generation. A yes-butting layman can prevent such things as 
the construction of new schools and churches and the conducting of mission 
work. Mr. Yes-butter must remember that he has responsibilities as well as 
rights and that his efforts to counteract anything and everything can readily 
lead to stagnation and decay. 

It is difficult to deal with a yes-butter because he opposes or counteracts 
under the guise of agreement. The “yes” is the agreement and the “but” the 
subtle disagreement. The “but” involves the element of doubt, and the in- 
troduction of doubt is the first step in the destruction of acceptance or faith. 
What can be done with yes-butters? Perhaps they should have a society all 
their own and wear themselves out yes-butting one another. H. G. 


Tue Dotiar as Virus. — Money may not be the root of all evil, but it 
can be the root of some distressing ills, William Kaufman, M.D., told the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science last December. Money 
problems can cause emotional upsets whose symptoms may include headache, 
back pain, muscle and joint pains, stomach trouble, or even irregular heart 
action. “Money sickness,” as the doctor calls it, doesn’t always depend on 
how much money you have or don’t have. The symptoms stem from the mean- 
ing it has for you. — National Parent Teacher. 


The Christian Concept of the Child and Its Meaning 
in the Christian Educational Program 


Hitmar A. BUERGER 


As Christians and Christian teach- 
ers, we do not regard the children 
in our care as mere mammals, who, 
through the process of evolution, have 
reached the highest form of a living 
organism on this earth. Nor do we 
feel that each individual child is im- 
portant only insofar as he contributes 
to the welfare of the country in which 
he lives. We recall that the Spartans 
valued a child on the basis of his 
physical well-being and that they 
tossed to the elements or to the beasts 
those children who did not meet the 
required physical standards. We re- 
gard every child as a product fash- 
ioned by the hand of the Divine 
Creator, who has given him not only 
a physical body and mental abilities 
but also a soul. We know that God 
wants each human being to lead a 
God-pleasing life on earth and in faith 
to look forward to heaven as his goal. 

No matter what the individual 
physical or intellectual differences 
may be, all children are God’s crea- 
tures. “It is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves” (Ps. 100:8). 
Some of our pupils have the physical 
beauty of an Absalom while others, 
like Mephibosheth, may be physically 
deformed. Yet we should not “despise 
one of these little ones.” Nor should 
we, let us add, be partial to any chil- 
dren because of their superior phys- 
ical or mental characteristics. It is 
comparatively simple to adjust one- 
self and teach the “average” child, 
but not to show partiality to the beau- 


tiful and gifted and not to neglect 
the physically deformed or the men- 
tally retarded pupil is not easy. 

Regardless of what the physical or 
mental characteristics of a child may 
be, he has an immortal soul. “And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul” (Gen. 2:7). The 
living soul which God had created 
was commanded to follow God’s holy 
directives. But man fell into sin, and 
as a result all men are “by nature 
children of wrath even as others” 
(Eph. 2:3). Each child is a lost and 
condemned sinner. Some children 
may display their sinful nature more 
than others and may be pushed aside 
as “hopeless.” Others again may re- 
ceive special consideration from 
teachers because of their good be- 
havior. Whatever the spiritual condi- 
tion of the child may be, let us not 
forget that God “will have all men to 
be saved and to come unto the knowl- 
edge of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:4). 

In bringing children “unto the 
knowledge of the truth” the parents 
bear the primary responsibility. In 
Deut. 6:7, Moses brings God’s will 
concerning the training of children 
emphatically to the attention of God’s 
chosen people: “And thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” St. 
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Paul speaks specifically to fathers in 
Eph. 6:4: “And ye fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath, but bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 

Because in all their needs children 
are so dependent on their parents, 
these, above all others, should receive 
the love and respect of their children. 
God commands this in the Fourth 
Commandment. However, the First 
Commandment shows us that love to 
God must be first and foremost. Par- 
ents and children must be made 
aware of what Jesus says in Matt. 10: 
87: “He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me; 
and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 
Our relationship to God is fun- 
damental. As children mature, they 
gradually learn to understand that 
obedience to God is the foremost 
requirement. 

We understand that the right rela- 
tionship between parents and chil- 
dren is clearly set down in Scripture. 
We are now concerned with how 
Christian teachers fit into the picture. 

Because of life’s complexities for- 
mal schooling has been put into the 
hands of persons especially trained 
for that type of work. Not all parents 
are capable of teaching their chil- 
dren. Nor are they willing or able to 
devote the necessary time to it. 

We have a well-established system 
of public education. We appreciate 
the efforts of the state to provide 
adequate training facilities for chil- 
dren and to equip them to meet their 
responsibilities as citizens. This 
training, however, cannot include 
provision for the spiritual needs of 
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the children. This is the responsibil- 
ity of the parents and the church. 
This responsibility the church rightly 
assumes on the basis of the Savior’s 
command “Go ye and teach all na- 
tions” (Matt. 28:19) and of His com- 
mission to Peter, “Feed My lambs” 
(John 21:15). Our responsibility as 
Christian teachers is imposed on us 
by God through the church, which 
is “the body of Christ.” The church 
has called us teachers as ministers of 
the Word. As Christian teachers we 
have accepted the responsibility of 
developing and carrying out an ed- 
ucational program that has as its aim 
the training of the total child. Within 
the scope of this aim the opportu- 
nities of the Christian teacher, with 
the help of the Holy Spirit, are lim- 
itless. 

For example, when we think of the 
child as a physical creature of God, 
applications of Scriptural truth come 
to mind. God has made me, with 
body and soul, eyes, ears, and all my 
members. My body is not to be de- 
filed, for it is “a temple of the Holy 
Ghost.” Do we teach the child to 
have the proper respect for his body, 
which God has made, which the Holy 
Ghost has sanctified? Since we teach 
by example as well as by precept, do 
we take proper care of our own 
bodies? Here we could think of our 
entire course in hygiene and physiol- 
ogy and point up our obligations to 
the children in our care. There is 
need to call attention to improper 
breathing habits — poor posture or 
mouth breathing; to the abuse of the 
sense organs of hearing, smelling, feel- 
ing, and tasting; to the injury of the 
skin by lack of cleanliness; to neglect 
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of the circulatory system by insuf- 
ficient exercise and rest; to overindul- 
gence in food or drink. In short, good 
health habits have to be taught to 
children through telling, demonstra- 
tion, and good example. The pupils 
should realize that with a healthy 
body we can all the better serve our 
God and our fellow men. 

The child has also been endowed 
with a mind as a gift from the 
Creator. God gave man the command 
to subdue the earth. History shows 
that man’s intelligence has achieved 
much by way of dominating the earth. 
As Christian teachers we have the 
obligation to train children to use and 
develop their minds to the best of 
their ability. Their minds must be 
trained to cope with physical, social, 
political, or philosophical world prob- 
lems, but children must also under- 
stand that acquisition of knowledge 
puts them under a greater obligation. 
They should, above all, learn to un- 
derstand God’s holy Word — both the 
Law and the Gospel. God’s Law, de- 
manding love to God and our fellow 
men, must be taught and understood. 
Knowledge of the Gospel must like- 
wise be obtained through study. This 
knowledge, or faith, is created by the 
Holy Ghost. Such understanding must 
become evident in God-pleasing 
words and deeds. 

Faith affects the Christian’s atti- 
tudes, desires, and actions. Worship- 
ing God; study of His Word; a 
prayer life and Christian stewardship; 
using clean words and having clean 
thoughts; daily thankfulness to God 
for all that He has given us, especially 
for the gift of His own dear Son, who 
purchased us with His own blood, 
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and for the faith the Holy Ghost has 
created in us that we may receive 
the blessings of Christ’s redemption — 


"all these are fruits of faith, which may 


be developed. 

Growth in grace may be under- 
stood as growth in Christ, or growth 
in faith. This growth in a well-ad- 
justed spiritual life is produced by 
the doctrine of sin and grace. The 
child must realize that he is a sinner 
and must be brought readily to admit 
his shortcomings and confess them to 
his Father in heaven. But the child 
must also know and believe that 
through Christ’s redemption, already 
accomplished, all his sins are forgiven 
and that he stands before the throne 
of God as a lamb without blemish or 
spot. This purity before God, this 
“acceptance,” in contrast to his sin 
and condemnation and utter unworth- 
iness, should be demonstrated in ra- 
diant happiness and joyful living. 

Good spiritual adjustment also 
manifests itself in the pupil’s willing- 
ness to accept correction and in his 
sincere purpose, with the help of God, 
to avoid a recurrence of sin. With 
every experience of the grace of God 
there follows a deepening of con- 
fidence and trust that the good and 
gracious God will continue to visit 
His grace on us, to guide and support 
us, to care for us and preserve us. 

The spiritually well-adjusted per- 
son never loses sight of heaven. 
Through all worry, sickness, heart- 
ache, failure, and all other adversity 
he sees the glorious home which is 
his inheritance. The thought of death 
strikes no terror into him, for death 
for the believer is a joyful release 
from the bonds of earth and the en- 
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trance into the presence of God Him- 
self! And since it is true that our 
main aim in life here on earth is to 
prepare for the life to come, Christian 
education must center in that prep- 
aration. Critics have said that the 
program of Christian education is too 
otherworldly. We answer — if we are 
training our children to be individuals 
who have a desire to become citizens 
of heaven, we are also preparing them 
to be good Christian citizens here on 
earth. When the vertical relationship 
to God is right, then the horizontal 
relationship to fellow men is also 
right. 

We recall the fairly recent slogan 
for Lutheran Education Week “Chris- 
tian Education Builds a Strong Na- 
tion.” We consider our nation to be 
a stronghold of Christianity today, 
even though only 59 per cent of the 
population is affiliated with any 
church. How long shall we be strong? 
This depends on the amount of influ- 
ence that by the grace of God we 
exert as Christians. Our children to- 
day are the leaders of tomorrow. If 
they are going to be the leaders we 
want them to be, they must be obe- 
dient, law-abiding, loyal to the gov- 
ernment, and able to stand positively 
against corruption, lawlessness, im- 
morality, deceit, false pride, and the 
numerous vices of the present age. 
It is the Christian citizen who can, 
through the power of God, achieve 
much of what God demands. 


1 For a condensed outline of basic as- 
sumptions, objectives, and outcomes of 
religious education see Theo. G. Stelzer, 
“The Place of the Primary Teacher in the 
Religious Education of the Child,” Lwv- 
THERAN EpucaTion, LXXXIX (Sept. 1953), 
6—9. 
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The Christian teacher has won- 
derful opportunities. Applying the 
dynamic of the Gospel to children, 
he may lead them to develop their 
individual talents to serve God and 
their fellow men. Each child may be 
looked upon as a potential servant of 
God in some aspect of earthly living. 
Whether he becomes a farmer, a fac- 
tory worker, a social worker, a clerk, 
a lawyer, an executive, or a teacher, 
the work he does should glorify God 
and serve the purposes of Christ’s 
kingdom. Whatever his station in life 
may be, he can be a witness of Christ 
and share the glad tidings of salvation 
with his fellow men. 

Statistics show that the majority of 
the pastors and teachers in our church 
body are products of the Lutheran 
schools. If we do not train the youth 
and lead them to give themselves to 
the full-time service of the church, 
who will give us the necessary people 
to carry on the work of the church, 
which is the work of God? It is the 
will of God that His kingdom shall 
come. Man by nature is sinful and 
an enemy of God. It is not too soon 
if we begin in early youth to show 
the child the will of God. Samuel was 
brought to Eli for instruction when 
he had been weaned. Timothy from 
a child had been taught the Holy 
Scriptures. As teachers we have the 
splendid opportunity of portraying to 
children the sinful condition of man, 
the love of Christ through His re- 
demption, the sustaining grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and the great need of 
bringing the Gospel to men every- 
where. By the grace of God our 
children may become the Christian 
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leaders and workers so sorely needed 
in the ongoing program of teaching 
and preaching the Gospel. 

Our educational program must have 
high standards for all subjects taught. 
This is demanded by good steward- 
ship. Our program must also be cen- 
tered on instruction in the one thing 
needful. If, under God, this is 
achieved, a product of a Christian 
school will be ready and willing to 
say: “I believe that there is an all- 
wise, all-loving, and all-powerful Cre- 
ator, Preserver, and Director of the 
universe. He is God, God, who has 
created me and all creatures, has 
given me my body, soul, and mind. 
He has given me a temporary home 
on earth and abundant natural re- 
sources to sustain body and life. He 
will grant me all requests according 
to my needs, and He knows what my 
real needs are. He has given me His 
holy Law, which shows me my 


transgressions and the punishments 
I rightly deserve. But I fear not, for 
in His Gospel He offers all men par- 
don through the blood of Christ, our 
Savior. This Gospel trains my heart 
to be assured and reassured that all 
Christ has done is meant for me and 
that I am predestined to life in heaven 
forever. And realizing the evil influ- 
ences of the devil, the world, and my 
sinful flesh, which endanger my faith, 
I need to hear and learn the Word 
of God constantly and apply it to all 
situations of my daily life. To show 
to God my appreciation and gratitude 
and love, I want to do by word and 
deed what I can to demonstrate the 
marks of true faith in all walks of life 
and share with others the Gospel of 


salvation.” 2 


2 Adapted from Arthur L. Amt’s pam- 
phlet, My School, for the Board for Parish 
Education, The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. 


A FEW FACTS 


— About 2,500 American firms publish magazines for use by people outside 
the company. The number of business organizations publishing internal house 


organs is probably ten times as large. 


— Eighteen cents of every dollar spent for equipping American factories 
this year will go for automation machinery. 


— We are entering an “age of age.” By 1970, 20,000,000 Americans will 


be 65 or older. 


— It costs $3,000,000 a day to care for mental patients in public institutions 


and public hospitals. 


— Federal surplus property continues to go to public schools and colleges. 
During 1955 property worth $183,000,000 went for educational and public 
health purposes. (The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has no 
breakdown for schools and colleges alone, but concedes that educational 


institutions received more than half.) 


— The Reader's Digest now circulates 11,000,000 in the United States; and 
including foreign editions in 13 languages, the total reaches 18 million copies 
a month. It is estimated that 65 million people read each issue. 

—A person rehabilitated by Federal vocational rehabilitation services 
returns $10 in U.S. income tax for each dollar the government had invested 


in him. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


Varying Hymn Playing and Organ Music in Church 


Luoyp D. Lirse 


Variety, if a desirable deviation 
from the usual, is generally welcomed 
in everyday living. This is also true of 
church music. Still, often we feel that 
here we deal with an area so sacred 
that a deviation from the standard is 
sacrilege or heresy. Yet a little variety 
and creativeness, for example, on the 
part of the organist, revitalizes his 
playing and attitude. In addition, a 
variation from the regular is usually 
accepted by a congregation as some- 
thing desirable and stimulating. Thus 
through occasional and _ legitimate 
variety our church services take on 
new life and interest for organists and 
worshipers. 

At the outset let it be said that I am 
to be found among the “lower third” 
of church musicians. I must practice 
even hymn tunes thoroughly before 
I accompany a congregation. There- 
fore let no reader stop here, saying: 
“This article will be wonderful stuff 
for the cathedral organist with an 
88-rank Whizzer at his disposal, but 
not for me with my humble talent 
and instrument.” No doubt our ex- 
pert church organists know much 
about varied hymn playing and new 
organ music. Yet this essay may re- 
fresh their knowledge on the subject 
and perhaps justify their methods of 
hymn playing. Mainly this treatise in 
miniature concerns the rest of us 
(“the lower third”) who have aspira- 
tions to make our playing inspira- 
tional, if nothing else. 


I. VARYING HYMN PLAYING 
IN CHURCH 


A. Changing the Key of the Tune 
Changing the key of a hymn tune 


is a pleasant variation in hymn ac- 
companiment. When a congregation 
has sung four or five stanzas, a change 
to a key a half step higher gives the 
worshipers a lift and a renewed 
spirit.’ This can be done more easily 
in some of our hymns than you think. 
In tunes written in E-flat major ignore 
the three flats and read the hymn in 
four sharps or E major. This slight 
change preceded by a smooth modu- 
lation of a few chords from E-flat to 
E can be effected by anyone who can 
play hymns. Of course, it may take a 
little practice at first. It is wise to 
write out the transition from one key 
to another. Hymns written in A-flat 
major can be played in A major. Sub- 
stitute three sharps for four flats when 
playing the last stanza or the last two 
stanzas of a hymn that lends itself to 
a brilliant climax. Watch that the 
hymn in the new key is not uncom- 
fortably high to sing. 

If ambitious, raise hymn tunes a 
half step and then possibly another 
half step in writing. A tune in D may 
be written in E-flat. This makes three 
half steps available (D, E-flat, and 
E) for those “special” occasions that 


1 See Edwin A. Jiede, “A Contribution 
to More Jubilant Hymn Accompaniment,” 
Lutheran School Journal (June 1942), Vol. 
77, No. 10, p. 461. 
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call for jubilant hymn singing. People 
singing are not always aware of these 
changes in keys, but they will re- 
spond with a new note of enthusiasm 
in their singing. 


B. Using a “Plastic” Organ 


“Plastic” here refers to forming 
hymn tunes different from the way 
they appear in the hymnal. To il- 
lustrate, the occasional — note oc- 
casional — use of octaves provides a 
different effect from that of four-part 
harmony. Thus in “Now Thank We 
All Our God,” stanza one may be 
played full organ, with everybody 
singing gusto. Imagine the force of 
the second stanza if the organist 
played those repeated C’s in octaves, 
yes, even the first two lines in octaves, 
pedals included! 

The trio harmonies for hymns ap- 
pearing in The Parish Organist (Vols. 
1-4; edited by Heinrich Fleischer) 
deserve consideration. They provide 
an easily accessible “light-textured” 
treatment of a hymn in a linear or 
horizontal direction. Also, the alert 
organist will occasionally play the 
four-part harmony on the manuals 
alone, sparing his congregation the 
drone and groan of the 16’ pedal 
organ. (That can become a monoto- 
nous stop, dear friends, if used in- 
cessantly. ) 


C. Omitting the Organ in Hymn 
Playing 

If you really want to get a feeling 
of powerful singing from your con- 
gregation, try omitting the organ for 
a line or a stanza. For instance, our 
churches are almost always filled on 
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Reformation Day. Invariably pastors 
post “Ein’ feste Burg” (“A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God”), the battle 
hymn of the Reformation. Introduce 
the hymn with almost full organ. Play 
the first stanza with full organ. Stop 
playing completely during the second 
stanza after starting off with the first 
three chords. Have your choir tipped 
off in advance to lead the unac- 
companied hymn singing of the con- 
gregation. As the organ returns with 
the third stanza, it will seem four 
times as powerful as during the first. 
In addition, the worshipers will have 
been on their own during the second 
stanza. They will have had a chance 
to express themselves in song entirely 
free from any coaching of the 
organist. Don’t believe itP Try it just 
once! Begin with a hymn which you 
know to be a favorite of your people. 
Rehearse the unaccompanied stan- 
za(s) with your choir in advance. 
Announce your intentions about un- 
accompanied stanzas by way of your 
pastor in the service or in the bulletin 
given to people upon entering church. 
Give your worshipers some historical 
highlights about singing of the con- 
gregation without organ accompani- 
ment. As late as Bach (1685—1750), 
hymns were not always accompanied 
by the organ. At least the main hymn 
(Kanzellied) was sung unaccom- 
panied. Williams writes: “Recent re- 
search has shown the ordinary view 
that the organ was first introduced 
into churches to accompany the sing- 
ing of the congregation to be a mis- 
take. Congregational singing was an 
outcome of the Reformation: it was 
first performed by the voices alone, 
and the support given to it by the 
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organ was an afterthought.” ? Schweit- 
zer, in concluding his digest of Riet- 
schel’s Die Aufgabe der Orgel im 
Gottesdienste bis in das XVIII. Jahr- 
hundert as Chapter IV of his Bach 
biography, considers unaccompanied 
congregational singing as the ideal. 
Says he: “Ideal ist allein derjenige, 
der ohne jede Begleitung frei und 
stolz einherschreitet, wie es der Ge- 
meindegesang des Mittelalters und 
der ersten reformatorischen Periode 
wirklich tat.” 


D. Employing Varied Hymn 
Accompaniments 

Varied hymn accompaniments, used 
somewhat sparingly, can give new 
life to some of our favorite hymns. 
These accompaniments consist of 
harmonies other than those in The 
Lutheran Hymnal. Carefully chosen 
and properly used, a varied ac- 
companiment lends a dynamic force, 
which will send your congregation 
soaring into unbelievable heights 
songwise. Varied hymn accompani- 
ments are available in collections of 
every size and quantity. They may be 
bought for twenty-five cents or several 
dollars. The 25-cent volume is a very 
usable collection by Henry S. Fry, 
published by Theodore Presser, 
No. 3812-21064. The volume I have 
found most useful in my work is Free 
Organ Accompaniments to One Hun- 
dred Well-Known Hymn Tunes by 
T. Tertius Noble. # Order from Con- 


2C. F. Abdy Williams, The Story of 
Organ Music (New York: Scribner’s, 1905), 
p- 102. 


3 See a detailed review of this volume by 
Herbert D. Bruening in the Lutheran School 
Journal (April 1947) Vol. 82, No. 8, p. 364. 
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cordia Publishing House. Price given 
in last CPH music catalog, $3.50. The 
congregation sings the melody, led by 
the choir, while the organist plays the 
varied accompaniment. Do not be 
skeptical about this until after you’ve 
had a chance to try a varied accom- 
paniment yourself. The results can 
be truly edifying. 

One may also use, with some minor 
changes in note values, any of the 
Bach harmonizations which are on 
the market. Such a change of har- 
mony will provide further variety in 
hymn playing. We are assuming, of 
course, that the hymn singing of the 
entire congregation is in unison and 
not in parts. Kaeppel quotes at length 
a highly esteemed but anonymous or- 
ganist in favor of an occasional, skill- 
ful change of harmony.‘ 


E. Varying the Registration in Hymn 
Accompaniments 


Through wise changes in registra- 
tion we can provide contrasts in 
stanza-to-stanza singing. The fact that 
we are blessed with an 8’-4’-2’ selec- 
tion of stops does not mean that we 
have to use all of them with every 
stanza of every hymn. Or if we are 
endowed with a thick, heavy 8’ 
diapason, we don't have to use it 
always because the former organist 
had done so. Why not use that del- 
icate 8’ flute (melodia) and build up 
our 4’s and 2’s on it, saving the dia- 
pason for emphasis in the final stanza? 
Think of the eardrums we'll be spar- 
ing! Loud 8’ stops do not help the 
congregation much, because the peo- 


4G. C. Albert Kaeppel, Die Orgel im 
Gottesdienst. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House (1911), p. 45. 
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ple are singing that very pitch. If we 
want to help them “get” a given tune, 
adding a 4’ or 2’ or mixture will help 
them far more than knocking them 
out of their pews with that 8’ prin- 
cipal. Occasional easing up on loud 
or full registrations certainly provides 
contrast appreciated by our people. 

Suppose we introduce our hymn on 
the swell organ. Play the first stanza 
fairly full. Use a light 8’ and 4’ dia- 
pason for the second stanza. Add the 
2’ on the third stanza. Use the full 
organ on the final stanza. All this as 
the tenor of the text allows in line 
with terrace dynamics! Expressive 
hymn playing in good taste, avoiding 
the extreme and the ludicrous, will 
aid the congregation in absorbing the 
full meaning of hymn texts. 


F. Introducing the “Alternatimpraxis” 


Halter describes this as follows: 

“An ancient Lutheran practice is 
that of alternation. The congregation 
sings a stanza; then the choir sings 
one a cappella, perhaps, in parts; the 
organ may take another stanza later 
without any singing. Here, too, one 
must in some way announce the order 
to be followed.” ® 

This practice of alternation may be 
for the daring only. Naturally the 
organist ought to play the organ solo 
stanza according to the import of the 
words of the stanza he does alone. 
If properly qualified, an organist may 
improvise freely and judiciously on 
an “organ alone” stanza. Obviously 
the people follow in their hymnal 
during this time. 


5 Carl Halter, The Practice of Sacred 
Music. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House (1955), p. 35. 
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If you are opposed to points A, B, 
and D in this discussion, you have 
a champion in Martin Lochner. He 
writes: “Congregational singing is 
Volksgesang, and the chorals and 
hymns must therefore be played in 
their simple form, usually as they are 
given in the Choralbuch and the 
Hymnal, but adapted to your instru- 
ment.” ® But read also all the rest he 
has to say in his book about the ac- 
companiment of chorals and hymns. 

If you wish to explore our subject 
further, please consult the bibliog- 
raphy at the close of this article and 
other books, pamphlets, and articles. 


II. VARYING ORGAN MUSIC 
IN CHURCH 

We ought to allow our people to 
worship at a varied pace throughout 
the service. This calls also for per- 
mitting them to meditate briefly upon 
the Word they have heard or upon 
the hymn they are about to sing. Our 
choirs use a portion of the service to 
sing their anthems. What is to pre- 
vent the organist from playing a short 
chorale prelude occasionally in place 
of an anthem when the choir is not 
singing? Of course, the chorale prel- 
ude will couple easily to the service 
theme and point to the Word. 

This works in very well with the 
place just before the second hymn in 
the Lutheran order of service. How 
often do not our people quickly sit 
down after the Creed and hurry to 
open their hymnbooks to be ready 
when the organist charges into the 
first stanzaP This second hymn often 


6 Martin Lochner, The Organist’s Hand- 
book. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, Revised Edition (1947), p. 11. 
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has the same topic as the sermon. It 
deserves much consideration. The use 
of a short chorale prelude to the sec- 
ond hymn (1% minutes or less) will 
be appreciated by the pastor, who 
would like his sermon hymn to be 
given thought by the people. They 
in turn will have time to look over 
the second hymn and find its message. 
This chorale prelude also serves to 
introduce the hymn and to set forth 
its melody. Nonthematic materials 
must be used with discretion in this 
case. A volume which does lend it- 
self is Thirty Trios, by Heeremanns. 
Order from Concordia; price, $1.75; 
publisher, Witmark & Son. 

Along with these hints it might be 
well for our organists to investigate 
some of the new music available. Jan 
Bender has some first-rate little cho- 
rale preludes really different from the 
average run. See his 30 Kleine Cho- 
ralvorspiele, Vols. I and II at $1.40 
each. Order from Concordia. Flor 
Peeters offers 80 Chorale Preludes on 
Well-Known Hymn Tunes, somewhat 
more difficult, in three volumes pub- 
lished by C. F. Peters Corp., New 
York, and obtainable from Concordia. 
These are reviewed extensively in the 
Diapason of December 1, 1956. The 
alert organist will have no trouble 
finding suitable new organ music to 
take the place of the hackneyed pieces 
he may have been playing for ages. 
But he must look, search, discard, 
select, and evaluate. 

By now some of you will say: “Won- 
derful! Now if only I had more than 
Saturday evening to prepare my 
music for Sunday, I could really make 
a significant contribution to church 
services.” Your plight seems to be 
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widespread. How many of you get 
your hymn numbers on Saturday 
afternoon and then are expected to 
do a good job on Sunday morning! 
Fortunately the number of pastors 
who select their hymns far enough 
in advance for organists to choose 
their music fittingly and to practice 
it thoroughly is growing. We hear of 
pastors who choose their sermon top- 
ics, prayers, and hymns not only days 
in advance of Sunday, but weeks, 
months, and even a year or longer 
ahead of time. May their tribe in- 
crease! 

The various suggestions in this ar- 
ticle are not given so that we try them 
to dazzle our people with our skill 
or ingenuity. Anyhow, none of these 
suggestions is by any means original. 
But if we can vary our hymn playing 
and organ music, we help to obviate 
the dangers of mechanical worship. 
Our commercial enterprisers bend 
backwards to find new and original 
ways and means to serve the public. 
Certainly we church musicians can 
try a little variety. However, too much 
is not good either. The diamond is 
valuable because it is not common. 
But a different twist in a different 
direction may make a service still 
more appealing and lead us to the 
heights of sincere worship of the liv- 
ing Triune God in spirit and in truth. 
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PEN SWIPES 


® How to Read Educational Writing 
“Extensive research has shown. . . 


.’— One or two abstracts of doctoral 


theses which the writer happened to come across. 


“Enthusiastic support by parents. 


. . »’ —One mother called to tell the 


superintendent she liked his speech on the radio. 


“ . . 
Intensive analysis. . 
ference. 


“The most recent statistics available. . . 
“Outstanding leaders in education believe. . 


at any rate. 

“Widespread reports indicate. . 
it in a speech. 

“There is conclusive evidence. . 
wait a bit longer. 


“The most pressing problem in education. . 


is writing about. 


. .’—It has been discussed in a five-minute con- 


.” — They go back to 1946. 
. .’ — The writers believe it, 


. .’— The writer has heard someone say 


” — The evidence may turn up if we 


. .’— The problem the writer 


“The most significant trend in education today. . . .” — The trend the writer 


is writing about. 


“A large group of educators believe. . 


. .’—The chairman drafting the 


report, and his committee of two believe it. 
“Experimental studies on this question are being conducted across the 
land. . . .”— One study is going on at the University of Vermont, another at 


the University of Southern California. 


@ Oliver Wendell Holmes was fond of telling the story that once the people 
of the earth decided to shout “Boo!” all at a preconcerted moment, so that the 
voice of all the inhabitants of the earth might be heard on the moon. When 
the time came for the mighty ejaculation, everybody was so eager to hear that 
terrific space-spanning roar that nobody “booed,” because every mother’s son 
of them was listening! Thus the awesome occasion was a faint fizzle and passed 
into history as the most silent moment since creation. — The Prism 


® Someone has figured out that the peak years of mental activity must be 
between the ages of four and 20. At four we know all the questions. At 20 we 


know all the answers. 


Some Basic Concepts in Education * 
A. C. KorsTer 


The concepts here presented are 
not necessarily the most basic. They 
are not necessarily discussed in order 
of importance. They are some that 
have been of greater concern to me 
than others. 


1. The teacher should recognize the 
fact that progress in physical and 
mental growth is glacial rather than 
atomic. 

Any growth in children, whether 
physical or mental, takes time. Phys- 
ical growth is slow, for it takes years 
and years to reach maturity. Mental 
growth and development is contin- 
uous but necessarily of glacial pace. 
No one becomes educated overnight 
or during the space of one year. New 
knowledge proceeds from old _ ac- 
quired knowledge. Growth is a life- 
long process. 

Generally I am inclined to be im- 
patient at times with the physical and 
mental development of children. Par- 
ents are eager to have children walk 
early, talk early, and grow up rapidly. 
Such wrong attitudes I must guard 
against in school. I need to remember 
that physical development and fine 
neuro-muscular co-ordination is a 
time-consuming process. I must guard 
against expecting too much from boys 
and girls in physical finesse. Many 
bodily movements are clumsy and 
awkward because of change and 
growth in muscular tissue and bones. 
I should constantly remember that 
children need to become adjusted to 
their new and constant physical de- 
velopment. 


The mental growth is similar, for 
no one acquires full mental growth 
in a short time. Children, as adults, 
forget. They need to repeat, build 
upon experiences, meet new situa- 
tions, and evaluate their new expe- 
riences in the light of acquired 
knowledge and skills. The slowness 
of physical growth is more evident 
than the mental because the former 
is visible and can be measured with 
accurate instruments. I shall, then, 
be considerate and not expect chil- 
dren to know because they heard or 
experienced something once. Progress 
in learning is glacial but continuous. 

2. In order not to frustrate the 
child one should determine and con- 
sider innate potentiality and capacity. 

Every child is born with his own 
peculiar gifts of reasoning, absorption, 
talents, strengths, weaknesses, powers, 
and limitations. No two people are 
alike in abilities for attainment, nor 
are they alike in capacity to assimilate 
or to achieve at the same rate of 
growth, much less to the extent of the 
same ultimate goal in growth. 

The longer I teach, the more I real- 
ize that one cannot pick two identical 
peas out of a pod; that one cannot 
expect children to learn at the same 
rate or pace; and that not all children 
can read the same material and reach 
the same degree of achievement. It 
seems to me that one of my major 


functions is to ascertain by an ac- 


* This paper was prepared when the 
author was a teacher in a Lutheran ele- 
mentary school. 
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cepted method of standardized testing 
each pupil’s innate potential and ca- 
pacity. This finding I should interpret 
and share with my staff members who 
are directly associated with the chil- 
dren in some form of mental growth. 
Moreover, I myself should constantly 
strive to help the individual pupils 
strive to make full use of their poten- 
tialities so that they may achieve ac- 
cording to their maximum capacity. 
Furthermore, I shall exercise care so 
that I do not require pupils to per- 
form in capacities for which they are 
not capable. 

8. For the benefit of the child it is 
well to accept the concept that the 
child brings to the classroom his home 
and his environment. 

The school does not isolate the 
child from his daily acquisition of 
knowledge, habits, and mores ob- 
tained from outside the classroom. All 
experiences, whether inside or outside 
the classroom, affect each child’s total 
growth. The richer the out-of-school 
experiences, the more likely a more 
mature child. Conversely, few expe- 
riences and a poor environment may 
produce a less mature and less ed- 
ucated child. 

Such a concept should move me to 
study the individual in the light of 
his past experiences, his home, his 
environment. I need to know the 
kinds of experiences that the child 
had as well as a picture of his back- 
ground so that I may help him grow 
and develop on the basis of his 
acquired knowledge. I may, for ex- 
ample, need to understand the lan- 
guage used in the home and commu- 
nity before I can deal effectively with 
his oral and written communication. 
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Such knowledge may cause me to be 
more considerate of those whose 
speech habits are poor. I need to 
exercise patience in helping them and 
to recognize that my work will be 
less effective because of the counter- 
action at home or vicinity. 

This concept is operative in many 
ways besides speech. Customs, man- 
ners, beliefs, mores, and many other 
aspects of environment influence are 
brought to school. For instance, a 
child who never left Tipton County 
certainly has little idea of how other 
people live or what the rest of the 
state or our America looks like. He 
would not have even the faintest idea 
of mountains, deserts, cities, lakes, 
and the varied type of vegetation not 
common to his area. In teaching such 
a child, I must begin with him where 
he is and with his experiences. Con- 
cepts in geography, the social studies, 
and other areas could be built up only 
with much work after beginning with 
the child in his own small setting. 

It will certainly be necessary for 
me to remember that the child is an 
individual who brings the beliefs and 
manners and customs from his home 
with him. Each child deserves to be 
respected for what he is and what he 
believes. If his behaviorism and be- 
liefs are not acceptable to the group 
in which he lives, we may attempt to 
help him see himself as others see 
him, but he is never to be ridiculed 
or scorned. 

4. The teacher should strive to make 
the learning material meaningful, un- 
derstandable, and related. 

The learner must see meanings and 
relationships before the material to 
be learned can leave any worthwhile 
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impression. Numbers such as 2, 8, 
7, 10, 19, are not related and have 
no meaning as they are. The follow- 
ing are related and patterned and 
thus also meaningful: 5, 6, 8, 11, 15, 
20, etc. Social studies may not be 
meaningful to the pupils unless con- 
cepts, relationships, and understand- 
ing of text are clarified, related to the 
pupil’s past experience and knowl- 
edge. 

No matter what subject or activity 
the class is engaged in, I shall try 
to make the learning materials and 
situations meaningful, understand- 
able, and at the same time relate or 
connect them with previous learnings 
or experiences. In arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, I shall make greater efforts to 
make all processes more meaningful; 
namely, why borrow or carry, why 
move the partial product over one 
place when multiplying by tens, why 
place a zero in the dividend when 
the number is not divisible. 

I might ask myself why I teach 
health and hygiene. If I have a real 
purpose, I should be more apt to 
make it meaningful and relate it to 
life, taking care of our body as well 
as protecting the health of others. 
Even in physical education and 
games, meanings can be found in all 
activities. If they are not purposeful, 
then I should omit the item from the 
program. I might be able to obtain 
more co-operative play after the pu- 
pils have gained an insight into the 
meanings and purpose of the activity 
and in the wholesomeness of co-op- 
eration. 

5. For better teaching, a goal in all 
learning situations and activities 


should be established, and the way 
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to the goal determined by teacher 
and pupils. 

Any activity should have a purpose 
or a goal. We learn to read for many 
purposes. We learn to spell in order 
to communicate our thoughts in writ- 
ing. We learn to play in order to 
make good use of our leisure time, to 
relax ourselves, and to enjoy the com- 
pany of others in play. These activ- 
ities may have short-term goals within 
the ultimate goals. If a goal is present, 
the child sees a need for learning the 


activity. If the way to the goal is 


evident and within reach, then 
learning is more rapid and more pur- 
posive. 


Too often have I taught without 
clearly setting sights upon a definite 
goal, much less upon the way to the 
goal. Occasionally we hoped to reach 
the goal somehow. It would be well 
for me to remember that running 
blindly in a maze contributes to many 
wasteful attempts in reaching a goal. 
Such blind paths toward the goal may 
even bring about many inhibitions 
and frustrations. Therefore I hope to 
make it one of my basic principles to 
determine with the help of pupils the 
goal in each learning situation and 
to chart the way to the goal. This 
way to the goal may be modified 
when a better way is found as we 
move toward the goal. 

6. In teaching it is important to 
remember that learning at its best 
proceeds from the whole to the parts. 

This is the Gestalt theory of learn- 
ing. It means that we first obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole idea be- 
fore we examine or study the parts 
which contribute to the whole. We 
wish to get the whole idea first be- 
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cause the whole is more than the sum 
of its parts. Parts of a whole in un- 
related situations frequently are only 


a mass of insignificant parts. The 


parts take on significance and mean- 
ing in relation to the whole; hence we 
examine first the whole and then the 
parts in relation to the whole. 

At times I have been guilty of try- 
ing to save time by omitting a general 
overview or whole picture of an ac- 
tivity or a unit under consideration. 
I must constantly be aware of the 
fact that the first order is to examine 
the unit or learning experience as 
a whole so that children can see mean- 
ings in the situations. For instance, 
we might study the entire organism of 
our body as a whole. Then we may 
study the circulatory system of the 
blood as a whole within the whole. 
Next may follow the function of the 
heart as a part of the circulatory 
system, which in turn is a whole 
within the entire whole organism of 
the body. A relationship between the 
parts and the significant parts, or 
wholes, within the total whole takes 
on meanings. 

In spelling we may select words 
from the day’s experiences rather than 
merely a collection of unrelated 
words. The words in relation to the 
whole unit are more meaningful than 
just unrelated words. 

In short, in every unit I shall at- 
tempt to begin by developing an 
understanding of the whole idea 
rather than a segment or part within 
the unit. We want the total config- 
uration for better understanding, 


7. The teacher should bear in mind 
that the child must be educationally 
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ready to learn the new materials if 
he is to meet with success. 

The child must have the necessary 
background for new learnings. He 
must be able to read before he can 
study the social sciences; or he must 
be able to add, subtract, and multiply 
before he can divide by two numbers. 
The child must be able to walk before 
he can run. He must have a knowl- 
edge of words and their meanings 
before he can write a composition. 
Some call this idea readiness. 

I could determine the educational 
readiness by observation. However, 
I shall use a few more standardized 
tests to determine readiness more ac- 
curately. The standardized achieve- 
ment tests I have used could be of 
greater use to me. I shall analyze 
them more carefully for placing or 
grouping pupils for grade levels and 
for level of attainment. No child shall 
be expected to study that for which 
he is not ready. In fact, I am seriously 
considering cutting across grade lines 
in my room of four grades and placing 
pupils according to their readiness for 
the various school activities. I tried 
it in two cases, and now I am inclined 
to try it with all pupils. Those who 
are educationally ready for more ad- 
vanced work shall be challenged with 
advanced work. Those who are not 
ready for work in their own grade 
may find it to their benefit and liking 
to take work below their grade level. 
In general, I shall try to have each 
child pursue his work according to his 
readiness and level of attainment. 

8. The pupils must be exposed to 
a democratic environment in order to 
learn the democratic way of life. 

Democracy cannot be _ readily 
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learned from textbooks. In a sense, 
democracy is “caught” rather than 
taught. It must be lived and _prac- 
ticed. Conant says: “Democracy is 
a hard core of common agreement 
surrounded by a variety of individual 
differences.” 

Books have been written on this 
subject. For the sake of a brief illus- 
tration I should like to demonstrate 
a way of democratic life I may see 
on the basis of Conant’s definition. 
In our school, not ideally democratic, 
we shall attempt to establish a better 
democratic environment. This we 
shall attempt pragmatically. The chil- 
dren will be given many opportunities 
to formulate the hard core of common 
agreements, such as regulations of 
behavior, conduct, and_ standards. 
These agreements may be re-exam- 
ined in the light of newer experiences. 
The minority group will be given 
opportunities to express their views 
and to suggest ideas to modify or 
change objectionable features of the 
school’s hard-core regulations. Un- 
derstandings will be clarified as to 
regulations set down by the authority 
of the state, school board, and others 
in authority. 

We shall expand our student gov- 
ernment and give it more power. 
Every room shall have three represent- 
atives on the student council. This 
council may consider, for example, 
parties and special events, conduct in 
the halls, lunch-room arrangement 
and conduct in the room, regulations 
for the playground, intramural sports, 
and other items of interest to them. 
Every student shall be granted the 
privilege to offer suggestions to the 
student council. Delegates to the 
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council will be changed frequently 
so that all children may have an op- 
portunity to serve as delegates. 

These delegates and council select 
monitors for various tasks. These 
monitors are to be selected on the 
basis of their individual interest and 
qualification; that is, each child will 
be given an opportunity to express 
himself as to the type of service he 
prefers to offer to the class or school 
and at the same time to state his 
qualifications for the job. 

Moreover, every pupil shall be 
given freedom to experiment, to pur- 
sue wholesome interests, to offer or 
to make any contribution for the ben- 
efit of others. 

To implement all these activities, 
the administrative function of the 
school is to be of a democratic nature, 
lest the program collapse. 

9. To improve learning, every 
teacher should help every child to 
succeed in some efforts. 

Not all children will succeed to the 
same degree, but every child should 
be given opportunities and helped to 
succeed at his level. Apparently there 
is nothing more frustrating than con- 
stant failure. If that is the case, then 
nothing succeeds like success. Suc- 
cess may prevent future personality 
problems. 

This principle has bothered me for 
some time. Perhaps I have been neg- 
ligent in providing successful endeav- 
ors to all pupils, or perhaps I have 
been trying to have all succeed at the 
same level. It is much easier to con- 
demn than to praise. When a child 
makes progress, we take it for 
granted. For the sake of the child’s 
health as well as for encouragement 
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to more difficult tasks, I shall have to 
recognize progress more readily either 


with a brief note on the child’s paper — 


or a few words of oral commendation 
for work done. Even a smile might 
do. Recognition and praise for work 
well done will motivate the child to 
further conquests, for he has thus ex- 
perienced success and found intrinsic 
satisfaction. 

10. The child-Jearns best when in- 
terest in the learning situation is 
present. 

Curiosity may be a short-term in- 
terest, but it may lead to a real in- 
terest. A sincere interest in an ac- 
tivity will cause the child to desire to 
know more about the activity. It will 
arouse attention and create a drive for 
learning. The interest itself may have 
been brought about by previous ex- 
perience, whether wholesome or not. 

I shall give my pupils an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their wholesome 
curiosities. They shall have the right 
to experiment and to pursue chal- 
lenges and drives, provided such pur- 
suits may be conducive to good learn- 
ing. If, for instance, a child has 
helped his parents prepare the 
brooder house for baby chickens, he 
may become interested in the care of 
these chickens, the hatching of 
chickens, length of time required for 
growth to fryer stage and laying age. 
An interest in such matters may de- 
velop an individual or even a group 
study. I can conceive of such a proj- 
ect entailing many activities, such as 
reading, arithmetic, oral and written 
reports, observation of growth and 
change in the chickens, charts and 
graphs, art, and what not. 

Similarly, a child may become in- 
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terested in electricity through his 
electric train which he received for 
Christmas. Hobbies are conducive to 
stimulate wholesome interests. 

This fall I may be able to help chil- 
dren develop units of work based on 
their summer experiences, on curiosi- 
ties and interests aroused on trips, at 
fairs, or even in community life. How- 
ever, I shall guard against building 
the curriculum entirely on natural in- 
terests or curiosities. Some interests 
need to be developed in order that a 
well-rounded and balanced curricu- 
lum of experiences may be shared 
with one another. 

11. A teacher should recognize that 
the school curriculum includes all the 
experiences that child has in school. 

This principle does not include all 
learnings and activities of the child 
throughout the day. I have limited 
the concept to school curriculum 
only. However, I am of the opinion 
that more learning goes on outside 
than inside the classroom. The con- 
cept stated vitiates the idea that the 
curriculum can be constructed by ad- 
ministrators, or administrators and 
staff, during special meetings. A 
school curriculum is really a living 
and changing curriculum. It grows 
with the group and with individuals 
continuously. 

Year by year I grow in the con- 
viction that a school curriculum is an 
outgrowth of school life. In fact, it 
may be considered to be one and the 
same. Since the curriculum includes 
all experiences of the child, it is rather 
difficult to set it in a concrete form. 
My pupils shall enjoy helping build 
their own by being permitted to help 
select units and activities within the 
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required course of studies as set by 
the state. The pupils shall have the 
privilege of enriching the school pro- 
gram and of suggesting activities and 
experiences or studies not required. 
I shall also consider the lunch pro- 
gram as part of the school curriculum. 
Lunch, health, and hygiene may be 
integrated more and utilized as a 
learning experience. The free periods 
and recreational periods shall be con- 
sidered a part of the total school 
program even though no grade is 
assigned in these activities. I shall 
also work with the other staff mem- 
bers to consider playground activities 
as learning activities. Not only do 
pupils acquire knowledge and skills 
on the playground, but the teachers 
likewise may obtain rich insights in- 
to individuals by playing with the 
children. Programs and excursions 
are to receive due recognition in the 
school program. Above all, the cur- 
riculum is to grow as pupils and 
teachers grow day by day. It is to 
change as pupils change. 

12. For effective guidance the 
teacher should see through the pupil 
and then help him see himself 
through. 

To see through the pupil means to 
study him continually, ascertain his 
potentialities and capacities, become 
aware of his likes and dislikes, his in- 
terests and frustrations, his drives, be- 
haviorism, in short, to know and 
understand the total self. The knowl- 
edge gained by constant observation 
and study is to be used to help him 
capitalize on his strengths and modify 
his weaknesses so that he gradually 
becomes more efficient to help him- 
self efficiently in new situations. 
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To meet this goal, I must carry out 
a good testing program, evaluate the 
tests, and observe the child as much 
as possible in the school, on the play- 
ground, and in his community. This 
study is continuous. I shall confer 
with other staff members to share ob- 
servations and findings in order to un- 
derstand the individual child better. 
Impressions may be modified as time 
goes on. Staff members may suggest 
ways in which the individual students 
may be helped. The goals and the 
way to the goals of improvement and 
self-realization shall not be arbitrarily 
established but worked out by pupil- 
teacher interrelations. I shall also 
attempt a type of report card which 
shows such a concept; namely, the 
pupil analyzes himself and discusses 
with his teacher, and others if desired, 
his strengths and weaknesses, the 
goals he has achieved or is achieving, 
behavior which needs modification, 
frustrations which inhibit him in his 
work. In short, the goal is to have 
the child help himself toward a most 
efficient use of his talents toward self- 
realization. 

18. A good school will seek the in- 
telligent co-operation of the pupils’ 
parents. 

The school needs to know what the 
parents expect of the school and the 
teachers. The parents need to know 
what the school and teachers expect 
of the parents. One is not to dictate 
to the other. Many misunderstand- 
ings can be eliminated through mu- 
tual understandings of the school pro- 
gram and through mutual co-opera- 
tion. 

First of all, I shall attempt to de- 
velop and discuss with the parents 
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what the school and the parents may 
expect of each other and how they 
can co-operate in the educational pro- 
gram of the child. Much of this work 
can be accomplished at PTA’s. For 
this reason I prefer to have the local 
staff members present to the parents 
the school program, the goals we hope 
to attain, and methods of instruction. 
Parents may be enlisted to present 
their views or even to challenge the 
school program. An outside speaker 
may do more harm than good, especi- 
ally if he is unaware of the policies 
and program of the school. He may 
present ideas which are contrary to 
those practiced in that particular 
school, or perhaps not accepted by the 
parents at the meeting. We assume 
that parents are interested in their 
children and in their school work. 
Therefore topics at PTA’s should re- 
flect the work of the school. 

I find it necessary to discuss school 
policies with the parents. I need to 
discuss more of them for better rela- 
tionship with the parents, such as 
policies pertaining to the use of the 
school telephone, calling when child 
is ill, obtaining doctor’s permits in 
certain cases to return to classes, ab- 
senteeism, leaving the school grounds 
during the school day. Any of our 
accepted regulations may be changed 
and modified if so desired by the 
parents, provided the change benefits 
all the pupils. 

Parents shall be given more op- 
portunities for private consultations, 
but I shall reserve the privilege for 
requesting advance notice of detailed 
discussion desired so that I may col- 
lect information pertinent to the de- 
sired discussion. 
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14. A good teacher will recognize 
that children learn best by doing, by 
experimenting. 

Today we realize that experience is 
an effective teacher. A child cannot 
readily learn to read unless he reads. 
He cannot learn to play an instrument 
unless he plays the instrument. It is 
difficult to visualize a mountain from 
descriptions, but a child who has seen 
or experienced one has a better under- 
standing of a mountain and its fea- 
tures than a child who has never 
seen one. Experience is a good 
teacher. Experience leaves an effec- 
tive and lasting impression. 

My pupils shall be permitted, even 
encouraged, to carry out innumerable 
activities which will give rich learn- 
ing experiences. For instance, the pri- 
mary grades are to experience with 
concrete objects that 4—3 leaves 1. 
Middle and upper grades shall see be- 
fore, during, and after a rain how 
water erodes the soil. They may ob- 
serve and practice first aid under live 
situations as they arise on the school 
ground. This will, of course, be car- 
ried out under close supervision and 
assistance. The children shall be per- 
mitted to live in a democratic school 
and conduct a democratic student 
council. Excursions shall be arranged 
to enhance units of study. Visual aids 
may be used more for vicarious ex- 
periences. I shall let pupils count 
lunch money received, make out de- 
posit slips, and deposit the money in 
the school account at the bank. More 
pupils shall have opportunities to 
work in the school store to keep ac- 
counts, to sell, and keep inventories. 

Briefly, children this year will be 
given many opportunities to carry out 
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experiments and activities for enrich- 
ment of their learning. 


15. The teacher should recognize 
that the whole child grows as to his 
needs. 

Development of the whole child in- 
cludes the physical, the mental, the 
emotional, the social, and the spiritual 
aspects. 

In the future I shall consider the 
five aspects of child development a 
little more earnestly so that I do not 
contribute to the development of a 
warped personality. The child shall 
be given seats and chairs suitable to 
his stature. Since he grows during 
the school term, adjustments need to 
be made to adjust to his growth. 
Physical exercise should conform to 
his level of maturation. At first I shall 
expect only coarse and large muscular 
movements. As he gets older, his 
movements will be refined and more 
dexterous. 

A similar development may be ob- 
served in the growth of the mental 
aspect. I dare not expect a first- 
grader to reason as well as a sixth- 
grade pupil. Neither shall I expect all 
sixth-graders to develop alike men- 
tally. Mental growth is continuous 
and accretive, depending upon the 
number and kinds of experiences. 
I shall try to help each pupil de- 
velop his own mental capacity at his 
own rate of ability. 

To help develop the emotional sta- 
bility, I must guard against undue 
pressures, stresses, ridicule, and sar- 
casm. I shall make each child feel 
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that he is of intrinsic worth, that he 
is wanted and respected, so that he 
may feel secure. His worthwhileness 
will tend to emotional stability. My 
classroom climate shall be pleasant, 
demands and goals within reach of 
the individual pupils, and attitudes 
wholesome and friendly. 

Since the child must learn to live 
with others in his community, I shall 
do my best to help him grow in social 
amenities. I must help each child 
learn to live with himself, with other 
members of his home, with class- 
mates, with people of his community, 
and with members of the world at 
large. 

Little children are interested in 
where they came from, and what the 
final totality may be. I shall be more 
concerned about developing a philos- 
ophy of life with my pupils. This con- 
cern was deepened by a little study of 
philosophy. No one will be compelled 
to accept my concepts and beliefs of 
where I came from, why I am here, 
and where I am going. I accept the 
Bible, including the doctrine of eter- 
nal salvation for those who accept 
Christ as their Savior. Faith in my 
heavenly Father and Christ as my 
Savior gives me inner peace, a peace 
of mind and soul. If I can share such 
peace with my pupils and have them 
feel secure in this world as well as 
have them establish eternal goals for 
themselves that are God-pleasing and 
directed heavenward, I shall have 
achieved a part of my goal and pur- 
pose. For this reason I teach in a 
Lutheran school. 


Loncrvrry. — The average life expectancy at birth of two thirds of the 
world’s people is no more than 30 years, compared with 60 years or more in 
the advanced countries. — Twentieth Century Fund. 


The Place of Camping in the Program 
of Christian Education 


Wir.tiAM BECKMANN 


Organized camping is one of the 
most significant contributions of 
American education. Yet it is one 
of the most neglected areas in our 
church’s program of Christian educa- 
tion. We have done much for the 
child who remains home during the 
summer through our vacation Bible 
school, but we have not taken ad- 
vantage of the possibilities which or- 
ganized camping offers. 

A camp sponsored by a church has 
been described as “an actual twenty- 
four-hours-a-day experience of Chris- 
tian group living in the out-of-doors, 
shared by campers and counselors 
alike. In this unique camp commu- 
nity the tools of living become people, 
nature everywhere about you, the 
common experiences of the day, the 
heritage of your camp, your Bible, 
the skills you find in your hands — all 
of these and many more!. Camp is 
not just the absence of school and 
chores. Camping is an opportunity 
for living at its best.” (Rodney Brit- 
ton, quoted in Orientation in Reli- 
gious Education, P. H. Lotz, editor; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950) 


Although church-sponsored camp- 
ing is almost twenty-five years old, 
conditions in the changing world 
make it necessary for us to consider 
anew the place of camping in Chris- 
tian education. Summer camp can 
play an important part in preparing 
a child for adult life. Camping is ac- 
tually a laboratory for Christian group 


living. Through intercommunication 
between fellow campers and coun- 
selors, the child develops skills nec- 
essary for mutual fellowship. In the 
small groups inherent in camping — 
the cabin group, the recreational 
group, the explorer group — the 
camper participates directly in dem- 
ocratic living. By seeing the relation- 
ship he has with the life of the total 
camp community, he can recognize 
the importance of co-operation and 
unanimity in working with others. 
Especially does camping offer an op- 
portunity to show that living, work- 
ing, and playing in a Christian envir- 
onment can be “fun.” Christian truths 
which he has learned at home and 
in Sunday school can be put to use 
in hour-by-hour life situations. In- 
dividual social weaknesses and even 
such sins as cursing or fighting, which 
have developed through contact with 
non-Christian playmates, may be 
overcome. 

Camping is also directed to the 
individual. It aims at developing the 
child physically, emotionally, socially, 
and spiritually. In the development 
of the total personality the camp 
assists the child to express originality 
and creativeness. Usually the camp 
is the place where the child gets his 
first taste of being away from home. 
Therefore it is essential that he should 
learn how to care for himself, how to 
make his own decisions, how to face 
problems which are not answered by 
a parent or teacher. It is in this area 
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that campers make the most signif- 
icant strides in self-reliance and de- 
pendability for getting things done 
on time, in making choices, and in 
participating in the responsibilies of 
the cabin. 

Outdoor living offers opportunity 
to instill a greater appreciation of the 
wonders of nature which surround 
the camper. Here he can see God’s 
hand at work in nature and can cul- 
tivate an appreciation of the higher 
values in life. Through such activ- 
ities as stargazing and nature hikes 
the camper develops a keener zest 
and joy for life. He will also develop 
new leisure-time activities high in 
carry-over value, a welcome antidote 
to the commercial recreation of the 
city. Through well-planned worship 
programs, set in “the beauty of holi- 
ness” of God’s nature, he will under- 
stand what it means to say, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.” Personal 
worship practices will have opportu- 
nity to develop. 

An organized camping program can 
fit into the total Christian education 
program of the local congregation. 
Parochial schools may set aside a 
week or two in which the upper 
grades may attend camp and put to 
use the principles they have been 
learning at desks. Many public schools 
have found such camping programs 
useful and have done much to tap 
the resources of camping. Confirma- 
tion classes may set aside a weekend 
for a camping program similar to the 
retreat. For several days they may 
discuss the Christian principles they 
have learned and then put them to 
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the test on the ball field or in the 
water. Sunday school teachers, lay 
leaders, all may set aside days in 
which they hold a conference at 
camp; again, an opportunity for 
growth and fellowship. 

How can the church camp best 
carry out its spiritual objectives? 
First of all, Christian objectives must 
be set up by a sincere director in 
co-operation with pastors and teach- 
ers. The director must then choose 
counselors who are in sympathy with 
the Christian objectives of the camp 
and have the love of Christ in their 
hearts. A religious counselor who will 
live with the campers and participate 
in their activities should be selected. 
Then he will be responsible for the 
worship program of the camp and 
will supervise all religious activities. 
He will be an important figure in 
setting the Christian tone of the 
camp. 

While most churches cannot afford 
a camp of their own, there are many 
camps which can be rented for a set 
time, and there are many camps 
which do provide a Christian pro- 
gram to which several churches could 
jointly send their children. The 
Lutheran Annual lists several such 
camps. 

Camping is here to stay in Amer- 
ican life. As our church grows, we 
must become aware of the tremen- 
dous possibilities camping offers our 
church in training our youth for in- 
telligent Christian living. We must 
make use of every available means 
in preparing our children for com- 
batting the forces of evil active in the 
world today. 


“Those That Seek Me Early” 


Norma THomMs 


“I love them that love Me, and 
those that seek Me early shall find 
Me.” (Prov. 8:17) 

In these beautiful words God makes 
very clear to us that He is especially 
happy when little children look to 
Him for their needs of the day. To 
parents and teachers these words are 
an inspiration to lead children to their 
Savior in all boldness and confidence, 
for God promises that those that seek 
Him early shall find Him. What a 
privilege to direct these little hearts 
to a Savior who can fill their every 
need. 

SANCTIFY YOURSELVES 

Each of us feels his inadequacy 
when faced with this task. It is a 
tremendous undertaking. The words 
of Joshua to the Children of Israel 
can well be repeated to us — “Sanctify 
yourselves, for tomorrow the Lord 
will do wonders among you.” What 
marvelous wonders — turning little 
hearts from the way of darkness to 
the way of light! Are we sanctified, 
are we prepared, for the Lord to use 
us in this task in whatever manner 
He desires? Do we seek God’s guid- 
ance and fellowship in our daily lives? 
Are we walking with our hand in the 
Savior’s? Have we opened our hearts 
to the Holy Spirit so that His will 
and purposes can be worked out in 
our lives? Our own closeness to God 
will motivate and guide us to bring 
our children to His waiting arms. 


HOW SOON? 


We often hear the question, “When 
do you begin this work with chil- 


dren?” God says, “Those that seek 
Me early.” Parents who love the Lord 
Jesus and have prayed for the gift 
of a child, as Hannah did for Samuel, 
have already started to bring that 
little one to Him. Waiting parents 
pray in behalf of their unborn child, 
happy parents give thanks to the 
Giver of life. After the child is born, 
believing and praying parents are 
quick to bring their new-born gift of 
God to receive Holy Baptism. They 
want God’s grace to come to their 
child early through the sacrament. 
This time of preparation, this waiting 
period, so planned by the Creator, can 
be a time of great spiritual growth 
and enrichment for parents, and is 
also a time to build the foundation 
for the future spiritual growth of their 
children. 
BUT HOW? 

Holding this tiny bit of creation 
close in our arms, and hearing this 
beautiful promise of God: “I love 
them that love Me and those that 
seek Me early shall find Me,” we ask: 
But how? How do we go about this 
task? Just as God has told us when 
to begin this work, so He has told us 
how we should carry it out. We read 
in Deut. 6:7: “And thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” In 
1 Sam. 9:27 we read: “But stand thou 
still a while that I may shew thee the 
Word of God.” The spiritual program 
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in our homes to be successful must 
include 


1) a time to look to the Word of God, 
to search the Scriptures; 


2) a use of these truths in our daily 
home life. 


Both of these are necessary to give 
our home a complete spiritual life. 
It is impossible to carry out Deut. 6:7 
without first having a knowledge of 
God’s will, without daily searching 
the Scriptures. 

We must approach this task in our 
home with a prayer in our hearts. 
The heavenly Father knows each 
little personality in our keeping. Far 
better than we ourselves He knows the 
needs for the present and the future. 
Since He is acquainted with every 
problem in our home, we ask for His 
guidance and constant fellowship. 
We pray that in our daily living He 
will make us alert to our opportu- 
nities of witnessing to our children 
the love and gracious will of God. 
We pray earnestly that the Holy Spirit 
will open our hearts and those of our 
children to the message of salvation. 

Once we have consulted God in 
this matter, it is amazing how much 
simpler and more natural our task 
becomes. We can actually feel His 
promise, “Lo I am with you always,” 
and we can draw unlimited courage 
and inspiration from it. 

So often people ask, “What kind of 
family devotions do you have?” and 
then add, “They just don’t seem to 
work at our house.” It would be 
simple if we could set up a definite 
plan for our families to follow, but 
every home is different. The religious 
background of the parents is often 
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not the same; the ages of the children 
vary; the occupation of the father al- 
ters the family schedule. A plan that 
might work out beautifully in one 
home might not be successful in an- 
other. Our main objectives, however, 
are the same. During the time when 
“our children are about us,” we want 
to introduce them to the Savior. We 
want them to grow daily in their 
love and dependence upon Him, we 
want them to speak from their hearts 
to Him and to join their voices with 
ours in singing His praises. 

By sharing our experiences in this 
task and by discussing the materials 
that are available to aid us, we are 
likely to help one another in our in- 
dividual planning. For that reason 
I should like to mention a few of the 
experiences we have had in our home 
in pursuing our task of trying to 
create the desire in little hearts to 
“seek God early.” 

Our family includes three children: 
one boy, eight years of age, and two 
girls, four and a half and two. As 
I recall the years that our family has 
shared the love and blessings of God, 
there come to my mind the many 
hours of reading, singing, and pray- 
ing together. 

READING 

A reading session in the old famil- 
iar rocking chair before naps and 
bedtime always has been as much a 
part of routine as our meals. These 
happy reading times, I’m sure, are 
responsible to a great extent for the 
love of books evidenced in our chil- 
dren. I believe that it is God’s will 
that parents and children should 
enjoy reading together, for then it 
becomes so natural for parents and 
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children to spend time together read- 
ing and talking about God. 

Just as one would not expect a two- 
year-old to be able to retain interest 
in a story designed for an eight-year- 
old, so we must consider age differ- 
ences in our spiritual program. Some- 
times I’m afraid we have a formal 
family devotion designed for the 
older children and either expect the 
younger ones to sit through it or else 
dismiss them until they are older. In 
such a plan the spiritual needs of the 
children are not being met. Because 
of age differences I have found it 
very helpful this past year to spend 
time with my four-and-a-half-year-old 
each day before her nap. Since our 
older boy was in school, this afforded 
the opportunity to scale all our learn- 
ing to her needs and level. Some 
peculiar ideas and attitudes that were 
beginning to develop have been taken 
care of most remarkably during this 
time, and I am amazed at the spiritual 
growth that has taken place this year. 
It is thrilling to see the power of 
the Holy Ghost working in her little 
heart. During this special time to- 
gether we followed a definite plan. 
I selected stories from the Bible that 
support the main Christian doctrines 
expressed in the Creed — our God 
made us, His Son saved us, and His 
Holy Spirit puts love in our hearts. 
With a firmer foundation and a 
clearer knowledge of the basic doc- 
trines, we are now spending the time 
deepening our spiritual understand- 
ing through the many beautiful reli- 
gious children’s books. 

During the past year we have read 
together several books on the life of 
Christ. Although we had in mind our 
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eight-year-old when reading them, 
even our four-year-old expressed a 
great interest in these books. The 
books enrich the knowledge of the 
young reader concerning Biblical 
times, and he can now more easily 
project himself into the way of life 
in Palestine. We are reading the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark with new zeal for we 
now understand better the times in 
which Jesus lived. 

Another type of book that has ap- 
pealed to our children are those about 
Bible personalities. Bible Children 
was a favorite of our four-year-old. 
Moses, written by Katherine Binney 
Shippen, developed a great love and 
respect for that great man in the 
heart of our boy and gave him a 
clearer picture of that particular time 
in the history of God’s people. 


SINGING 


It would be difficult for me to 
imagine a day without singing in our 
home. One of the reasons for this is 
that my husband is a singer. How- 
ever, when studying God’s Word, we 
realize that singing is a part of our 
heritage. How often we read in the 
Psalms, “Sing unto the Lord”! In Is. 
51:11 we read, “Therefore the re- 
deemed of the Lord shall return and 
come with singing unto Zion.” The 
message of salvation cannot help mak- 
ing one’s heart sing. 

Little hearts respond to songs about 
Jesus immediately, and they love to 
sing them. Often when children come 
to Sunday school for the first time, 
teachers realize that this is their first 
introduction to hymn singing. If only 
more of our parents could experience 
the joy of holding a tiny one in their 
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arms and to the rhythm of a squeaky 
old rocking chair could sing about the 
Savior! 

Many beautiful collections of chil- 
dren’s hymns are available for use in 
our homes. We Are Thy Children, 
written by Lois Lenski and Clyde 
Robert Bulla, has a special place on 
our piano. These songs seem to fit 
so well with certain Biblical truths 
that one wishes to emphasize. 

Children a little older will enjoy 
Opal Wheeler’s Sing in Praise, in 
which she presents hymns with the 
story of their origin. A new interest 
in singing hymns will be noticed. The 
hymns will take on a special meaning 
even to the parents. Since so many 
excellent recordings of the great 
hymns of the church are available 
now, our families have an additional 
means by which they can become 
acquainted with them, and children 
will never tire of hearing these famil- 
iar strains over and over again. Using 
records in connection with these sto- 
ries of the hymns makes a very en- 
joyable evening for the entire family. 

Encouraging the older children to 
play the hymns on the piano for 
family hymn sings will increase their 
interest in our church music and at 
the same time provide for them op- 
portunities to use their talents in the 
service of the Maker. 

One activity our children enjoy is 
the request hour, when each one sug- 
gests certain hymns he would like to 
sing. This stimulates the child’s in- 
terest, and he is moved to think of 
hymn singing as something personal. 
Certain hymns take on a special 
meaning for him. 

Whether or not you are a singer, 
by all means develop hymn singing 
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in your home, for it will live long in 
the memories of your children as one 
of the highlights of your home life, 
and you will say with David: “Praise 
ye the Lord; for it is good to sing 
praises unto our God; for it is pleas- 
ant.” (Ps. 147:1) 


PRAYING 


“Prayer is inseparable from the 
spiritual life of a believer; it is 
the heartbeat of his faith,” states 
Dr. Koehler in his Summary of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The richness of our 
spiritual life depends upon this heart- 
beat. We all probably have expe- 
rienced the frustration, the uncer- 
tainty, yes, even the ugliness that is 
within ourselves when this heartbeat 
stops. A believer not on talking or 
communing terms with God is a mis- 
erable creature. The spiritual life of 
our family depends on that heartbeat. 
How important it is, then, that even 
the very youngest Christian in our 
home learns to pray! 

Many lovely little children’s prayers 
to be used for different times of the 
day, for special occasions, for times 
of sickness, etc., have been edited and 
beautifully illustrated. Our home li- 
braries should certainly include them. 
Too often, however, our children’s 
prayer life ends with the memorizing 
of some of these prayers, and they 
never learn to speak to God freely 
from their heart. 


When our children were tiny babies 
and when we spoke their prayers for 
them at night, then, in addition to 
the memorized prayers we always 
said an impromptu prayer, including 
the child’s special needs, asking God 
to put love into his heart, and thank- 
ing Him for the gift of a Savior. Now 
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our two-year-old is beginning to pray, 
with a little assistance from us, using 
her own words. The little problem 
in her life was her cross disposition 
on awakening; so we brought it to the 
Lord in prayer. This is a typical 
prayer that she would speak: 

Dear Jesus, please help daddy to 
get better. Make me a good girl — 
no crying when I wake up. Thank 
you, Jesus, for dying on the cross to 
take my sins away. Amen. 

To increase a child’s faith in the 
efficacy of his prayers, parents should 
point out the results of prayer. Each 
day for the past months or more, our 
four-year-old, before her nap, has 
been praying for the PTR mission of 
our church, praying for the workers 
and for the visitors who would come 
to church. After one of the services 
we made it a point to introduce her 
to an elderly woman who had re- 
turned to the church and to God 
through the endeavor of this mission, 
thus showing her that God answers 
prayer and that He especially loves 
to hear little children pray. 
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We can also show our children how 
the prayers of people in the Bible 
actually did have an effect on God’s 
decisions. 

Once a week we have a prayer 
circle where we all join hands before 
we go to bed, and each person speaks 
a little prayer. Here we bring the 
common needs of our family to our 
heavenly Father. 

Often during the day, when we are 
engaged in conversation with our 
children, something will be brought 
to our attention and we say: “Perhaps 
tonight we can pray for that,” or 
“Maybe you could talk to God about 
this.” Thus we help them to formulate 
prayers of their own and lead them 
to realize that there is no realm of 
human activity in which God is not 
interested. 

The words “Quench not the Spirit” 
(1 Thess. 5:19) are a warning to us 
parents and teachers. For the Spirit 
of God yearns for the hearts of these 
little ones entrusted to our care, and 
it is our responsibility to “feed His 
lambs.” 


WatcH For Stow Lraxs.— People very seldom lose their religion by 
a blowout. Usually it’s a slow leak. Ask any of the seventy million unchurched 
Americans when they lost their religion, and chances are they will be surprised 


to hear that they have lost it. 


Many of them, however, lost whatever religion they had through the 
gradual and unnoticeable process of a slow leak. A blowout might have been 
better. Then they would have known when they lost it. A blowout leaves 


no doubt. 


Millions of Americans who do not go to church today are not conscious of 
ever having made a decision to stay away. Once they went to Sunday school 
and church quite regularly. Gradually they began to slip until they quit alto- 
gether. And many of them are still hypnotized into believing that they really 


belong. 


A slow leak has resulted in many a disaster. Now is the time to do some- 
thing about it, before it is too late. Now is the time for our board of elders 
and each one of us to be concerned about the slow leaks in our own congre- 
gation. — Southern Illinois District Edition Lutheran Witness. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


BE A CONVENTIONEER! 


The annual highlight of our Asso- 
ciation’s program of service is the 
convention held in conjunction with 
the NLPTL. As was reported last 
month, the recipe of stimulating in- 
gredients which will be blended to 
make your attendance profitable is 
rapidly evolving into an offering 
which will cause your educational 
mouth to water. Since these con- 
ventions have been drawing record 
crowds and giving them much food 
for thought, the program committee, 
under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Krueger, has made every effort to 
continue the high level of interest. 

As has been the custom, some of 
the program items will serve both 
groups, the NLPTL and the LEA. 
These two groups will also meet in 
separate sessions to pursue their in- 
dividual interests and needs. 

Without attempting to give you a 
complete schedule, perhaps a listing 
of assignments would satisfy your 
desires until the printed program is 
available. . 

Keynote Address: “Christian Education 
in a Confused World” — John Strietel- 
meiler 

Discussion of Address with Its Implica- 
tions for Church, Home, and School — 
Martin L. Koehneke and Martin P. 
Simon 


“The Role of the LEA in Serving — 
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Elementary Education” — Fred Nohl 
Secondary Education” —E. F. Sage- 
horn 
Higher Education” — A. M. Ahlsch- 
wede 


“How We Get Parents to Read” — 
Mrs. Gladys Colba 


“Selling Your Program to Parish or Com- 
munity” — Mrs. Hanna D. Henna 


“Executive Board and Committee Co- 
ordination” — J. Arthur Koss 
Banquet Speaker — Walter F. Wolbrecht 
“Substituting Spiritual for Material 
Values — 
Dollars for A’s” — Ray Wolff 
Time for What?” — Gerald Stark 
Do You Cheat Your Child” — 
“Christian Democracy in School Admin- 
istration” — Edward J. Keuer 


“Consolidation?” — A. Kirchoft 
“The Program of a Lutheran PTL— 

Purpose, Program, Achievements” — 

Plus a Thorough Discussion of the 

PTL Programs of Education, Recrea- 

tion, and Service. 

The devotions, vesper services, fel- 
lowship programs, buzz sessions, and 
films will also add inspiration, en- 
lightenment, and fun. 

1957 marks the fifth anniversary of 
the NLPTL and the 15th of the LEA. 
Make plans now to grace this occasion 
with your presence. Perhaps your con- 
gregation would be happy to send at 
least one teacher from each faculty, 
and you teachers, kindly encourage 
your PTL to send its delegate. 
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Complete information will reach 
you soon. 

August 4, 5, and 6. Concordia Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. 


THE SCHOOL IS ALL RIGHT — 
IT’S THE PRINCIPAL OF THE THING! 

Principal, O Principal! So much 
depends on the principal of the thing. 
By “thing” we mean the school, the 
program of Christian education, the 
area of influence. More directly, each 
principal in Synod has a responsibility 
in his congregation for professional 
growth. He can spark growth among 
his fellow teachers, in the board of 
education, among the Sunday school 
officers and staff, and in the congrega- 
tion in general. 

All teachers not yet in the LEA 
have received a letter of invitation to 
join. Urge those on your faculty to 
join now! Help your teachers and 
board members grow through LEA 
membership. How? Do some of the 
following: 

1. Discuss the LEA in faculty meet- 

ings: 
Its purpose 
Its influence 
Its future 
2. At the next board meeting dis- 
cuss selected items from Lwv- 
THERAN EDUCATION. 
3. Show your teachers and board 
the yearbooks and monographs 
published by the LEA. 


4. Ask each teacher and each board 
member to join. 
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5. Ask the board to pay the mem- 
bership fee for all teachers, 
board members, Sunday school 
officers, and the pastor. (Many 
congregations are doing this. ) 


Principals, use your guiding influence, 
and help your program of Christian 


education grow. 


WHY SHOULD LOCAL BOARD 
MEMBERS JOIN THE LEA? 

Because of the great, God-given 
responsibility each local board mem- 
ber has toward maintaining the best 
in Lutheran-Christian education, each 
will want to know what the teaching 
profession is about. Because they 
needs must “be about their Father's 
business,” they will read, digest, and 
apply current professional thinking 
found in the printed efforts of the 
LEA. Each man needs “a copy” to 
be able to discuss, plan, and promote 
Christian education in his congrega- 
tion. Make yours a board 100% in- 

terested and participant in LEA. 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP FEE IS 
WORKING FOR YOU 


PRINTING — Yearbooks, Mono- 


graphs, Cards’ 2 2 os $2.00 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION Sub- 
Soripuonl) 12 ee 2.00 


ADMINISTRATION — Clerical, 


Postage,.Travel «2s. 75 
PROMOTION woes oie ee .10 
SIA VS vanesiect ee tes 10 
MISCELLANEOUS ~~. 05 


—e 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP FEE $5.00 
R. H.S. and L. K. 


PuacE Kick on Forwarp Pass? — A fifth-grade boy was sent to the ma 
during a current-events class to locate India. He found it with no trouble ne 
then informed the class, “It’s right on the 25-yard line.” — Nebraska Education 


News. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John Choitz, Herbert Gross, Theo. Kuehnert, Elfrieda Miller, Alfred F. 
Schmieding. 
BOOKS 


RELIGION 


NELSON’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE REVISED STANDARD VER- 
SION BIBLE. Compiled under supervision of John W. Ellison. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1957. 2,157 pages. $16.50. 

To have available a complete concordance of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
so soon after the publication of the RSV is surprising. The use of the Univac I electronic 
computer at the offices of Remington Rand, Inc., made such a quick job possible. But 
the use of the computer imposed limitations. The concordance could be exhaustive — it 
contains more than 310,000 entries — but it could not be analytical. The scholars could 
not list the Greek and Hebrew words from which the words were translated. The reader 
is referred to the concordances of the Holy Bible in the original tongues or the analytical 
concordances of the King James Version. 

Where the RSV omits half a verse or more of the text as it was rendered by the 
translators of the King James Version, the entry is included in this concordance and 
marked with an asterisk. 

Here is a necessary tool brought out in appropriate time for those who work with 
the Revised Standard Version. 

The print is clear and readable, and the paper is smooth and of good quality. The 
binding matches the red binding found on the first RSV Bibles issued. Ie 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND OTHER EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. By William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, Cambridge University Press, 1957. xxxvi + 
909 pages. $14.00. 

This publication, a translation and adaptation of Walter Bauer’s Greek-German dic- 
tionary, has been made possible by funds allocated from the centennial thank offering of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

This is the most modern dictionary to be had by the Greek New Testament scholar. 
It is mentioned here for those who might not see a notice of this splendid work sponsored 
by the “scholarly-minded Missouri Synod.” 

Tell your pastor about it or buy it for him. J.C. 


EDUCATION 


ORAL ASPECTS OF READING. By Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 82, December 1955. 166 pages. 
$3.50. 

In this monograph Dr. Robinson presents the “Proceedings of the Annual Conference 

on Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 1955.” 
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The “Proceedings” presents a series of papers by 38 teachers and students of reading 
and a six-page summary by Dr. Robinson. In such a series of short articles the reader 
will certainly find something of value and interest. 

It appears to be a turn in the history of reading to have oral reading serve as the 
center of interest in a conference. It was about time, too, to rescue oral reading from 
the disrepute into which it had fallen. 

The keynote may perhaps be stated briefly by the following quotation (p. 157): 

As Mr. Gray indicated, oral reading was once a means for teaching silent reading, 

and, as such, it was essential only in the early school years. Gradually, new 

values have become evident until today oral reading is taught for its own values 

as a useful art and, to some extent, as a fine art. 


It need hardly be pointed out that the conference had in mind effective, lively, 
expressive, meaningful, and enjoyable oral reading, and not the “word-calling” of yesteryear. 
A. F.S. 
LUTHERAN CENTRAL SCHOOLS. A manual of information and guidance for the 
establishment and administration of central schools. By A. C. Stellhorn. Published 
by the Board for Parish Education of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
St. Louis, 1957. 20 pages. 


The central or consolidated school is here discussed under the following topics: Why 
Congregations Establish Central Schools, What People Think of Their Central Schools, 
Is a Central School the Ideal? Special Suggestions, Factors in Establishing a Central 
School, Constitution, and References on Central Schools. 

Individuals or smaller committees may have copies free of charge from the Board for 
Parish Education. re 


For Your Liprary 


The Creative Educational Society of Mankato, Minn., in collaboration with the National 
Audubon Society, has produced a reference set on science known as the COMMUNITY 
OF LIVING THINGS. The five volumes have the following titles: 


Field and Meadow Forest and Woodland 
Fresh and Salt Water The Desert 
City Parks and Home Gardens 


Their quality deserves favorable consideration for library use in the upper grades. 
Price, $37.50. 


The Fideler Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., is producing a series of books on 
“Life in Europe.” So far the following have appeared: 
Norway Netherlands France 
Germany Switzerland Sweden 


Italy, the British Isles, and Spain will soon complete the list. 

A book on Africa also has been brought to our attention. 

These books are designed to supplement the textbook in geography. The quality is 
good. The pictures are excellent. We recommend these books for your library. When 
purchased as single copies, the price is $3.28 each. Portfolios of classroom pictures and 
classroom filmstrips related to these books are also available. H.G. 


CHILDREN’s Booxs 


TIZZ. Elisha Bialk. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1955. 96 pages. $2.50, 


Young readers who love horses will enjoy the adventurous experiences of seven-year-old 
Tracy and older brother Don with Tizz, their surprise gift from Grandmother. The de- 
lightful pony story is built around a background of warm family and school relationships. 
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Through the escapades of mischievous and honey-colored Tizz, the shy and bashful 


Tracy Hill becomes well acquainted with her new suburban Chicago neighborhood and 
school. E. M. 


FIRST TO BE CALLED CHRISTIANS. Ethel Smither. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1955. 80 pages. $1.50. 


Seven stories are retold from the Acts of the Apostles, and one based on Paul’s Letter 
to Philemon. The episodes, recounted in a simple manner, can be easily read and under- 
stood by the intermediate-grade children. When Greece and Rome are studied, the book 
may serve as a source of additional reading material. 


Kurt Wiese, a well-known artist of children’s books, is the illustrator. E. M. 


REVIEWS OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“KINDERGARTEN CENTENNIAL.” By Ethel G. Pech. Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
cation, November 1956, pp. 3—5. (In the Education Digest, February 1957, 
pp. 27—29.) 

The State of Wisconsin has the distinction of having had established within its borders 
the first kindergarten in America. In 1856 Mrs. Carl Schurz, whose husband had been 
a major general in the Civil War and later Secretary of the Interior under President 
Hayes, established a private kindergarten in Watertown, Wis. She had studied under 
Friedrich Freebel in Germany, who is known as the father of a school for children of 
preschool age, which came to be known as the kindergarten. 

The new enterprise of Mrs. Schurz aroused attention in neighboring communities. 
In 1873 Manitowoc, Wis., established a kindergarten in a public school, which was one 
of the very first public kindergartens in the country. 

This past year a group of mothers in Manitowoc, Wis., arranged for a fitting observance 
of a kindergarten centennial. They prepared and presented a skit entitled “A Garden 
Where Children Grow.” A former kindergarten teacher took the part of Frau Schurz. 
She and her eight little charges presented a scene which took the audience back one 
hundred years. Not only the costumes of teacher and children but also their occupation 
with Froebel’s prescribed “gifts” for the little ones showed the contrast to present-day 
kindergarten activities. 

This article is of great historic significance to all teachers today, not only to those 
who teach in our modernized kindergartens. 


“SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS CALIFORNIA LAW EXEMPTING PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS FROM TAXATION.” By Robert K. Munzel. American Lutheran, 
February 1957, p. 15. 


In 1951, when California was the only state in the union that taxed church elementary 
schools, the legislature passed the Waters Bill, which exempted from taxation all parochial 
and other nonprofit private schools. Opponents of the measure through a county superior 
court challenged the constitutionality of that law. Eleven church organizations, including 
two Districts of our Synod, appealed to the California Supreme Court, which in June 
of 1956 upheld the exemption. Now a new battle looms. Opponents of the measure, 
spearheaded by prominent members of the Masonic Order, threaten to take the matter 
to the people for a referendum. 

The author, pastor of our Peace Lutheran Church in Mill Valley, Calif., calls attention 
to the real issue involved, which may sooner or later raise its head in other sections of 
the country. He counsels that no time should be lost to make this matter the subject 
of scholarly study. His short but clear analysis in this article merits the attention of all 
our readers. 
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“THE UNGRADED PRIMARY SCHOOL.” By Kent C. Austin. Childhood Education, 
February 1957, pp. 260—263. 


This is a description of an experiment in Park Forest, Ill. In this comparatively new 
community an ungraded primary school was opened in 1949. The children of the ordinary 
grades one, two, and three levels are grouped “homogeneously according to social and 
emotional maturity, social compatibility, and evidenced readiness for the reading program.” 
The children are subdivided into learning levels. It is possible for the fast-learning child 
to complete the program in two years, while the slow learner may take four years. That 
arrangement is considered preferable to the traditional grade skippings or failures. 

The author discusses the administration of this type of school organization, the func- 
tions of the teachers, and the participation of parents in the program. He cites that a 1955 
“Parent Opinionnaire” showed 96 per cent of the parents satisfied with “the gradeless 
primary program in Park Forest.” 

This venture seems to indicate that the ungraded, or “mixed,” school, so common 
in former times, had, after all, some advantages. ToK 


“SOME EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES.” By Sister Mary Xavier, 
O.S.U. The Catholic Educational Review, January 1957. Page 24 f. 


Since the “curriculum was not satisfying the needs of youth for life,” the program 
was changed to include extra and cocurricular activities. 

Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., poses the question, “Why should the school undertake 
to supervise such activities? Because, at present, the school is the only establishment that 
contacts all children. And so society has come to expect the school to develop the educa- 
tion of the whole child — intellectually, socially, and physically.” 

In a footnote she adds, “Our public schools are neglecting a very urgent need of 
youth — his spiritual development.” 

In listing supporting reasons for introducing such activities into the Catholic schools 
she states, “Over and above all the objectives which we will enumerate there is the 
primary objective of the Catholic school to foster love of God and man in our students. 
Therefore, anything undertaken by the Catholic Church has of necessity this goal — the 
salvation of souls.” 

An elaboration of further reasoning includes the following statement: “Since man is 
a composite of body and soul, the body helping the soul to love and serve God, it is 
without doubt a function of the Catholic school to equip students for social living in the 
age and civilization in which they find themselves. Furthermore, since the Catholic 
school has the avowed purpose of developing the whole child, it cannot neglect these 
important phases of his growth —his social and physical development.” 

Here are the areas of cocurricular activity recommended: 

1. Athletic 
. Religious 
. Literary and forensic 
Art 
. Civic 
. Educational 
7. Social 


One more telling statement could well be underlined by our Lutheran high school 
and Walther League leaders. She says, “Since over 50% of our Catholic high schools are 
parish schools, it is fitting that through clubs and activities carried on in school our 
students learn to help the church in a spiritual and temporal way to carry on its mission — 
the kingdom of God on earth. Every Catholic student should belong to one of the parish 
clubs and learn the necessity of giving his support.” yc. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNcoRDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer School. — A wide variety of 
courses is again planned for the Summer 
School. A total of 32 different course offer- 
ings is being presented, affording ample 
opportunity for one to pursue further 
studies in the various theological disciplines. 
Terms of study are as follows: 

Short Term—July 5—July 26 
5-Week-Term — June 24—July 26 


In addition 
scheduled: 


Institutional Chaplains — June 24—28 
Institute for Parish Administration — 

June 24—28 
Human Relations in the Work of the Church 

— June 24—28 
The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Parish 

— July 8-12 

Special terms of study include Clinical 
Pastoral Training (June 17—July 26), Ele- 
ments of Hebrew I (June 10—July 3), and 
Elements of Hebrew II (July 5—August 2). 

Further information and a catalog may 
be obtained by writing the Office of Pub- 
lic Relations, Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis. 

Waetjen Joins Staff. — Mr. Herman C. 
Waetjen, Cecaucus, N. J., has accepted a 
one-semester appointment to replace the 
late Prof. Paul Riedel in the Philosophy 
Department. Mr. Waetjen graduated from 
Concordia Seminary in 1953 and has spent 
approximately two and one-half years at 
Tiibingen U., studying in the areas of New 
Testament theology and systematic theology. 
He has completed his work for the doc- 
torate and plans to return to Germany this 
summer to write his thesis. 

Vicar Supervisors’ Conference. — Almost 
25 pastors and District Presidents from 


several workshops are 
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throughout Synod will gather in St. Louis 
July 22—26 for the first Vicar Supervisors’ 
Conference, with Dr. Richard Caemmerer 
as chairman. Presented under the sponsor- 
ship of the Board for Higher Education and 
the faculties of the seminaries at Spring- 
field and St. Louis, the purpose of the 
gathering is thoroughly to evaluate the en- 
tire vicarage program, its objectives and 
opportunities. It is hoped that out of the 
mutual discussion will come a trial manual 
to serve as a guide for seminary, students, 
and supervisors. 

Supervisors invited to the conference 
have been selected on the basis of experi- 
ence, age, and geographic distribution, 
known excellence in a supervisory capacity, 
and familiarity with all types of parish 
situations (rural, urban, suburban, etc.). 

Communion Ware Dedicated. — In the 
February 13 campus Communion service 
Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer dedicated two new 
sterling-silver Communion sets. Designed 
especially for the seminary by Ellen F. 
Halter, the two sets consist of chalice, 
paten, pyx, and flagon and are of simpli- 
fied Gothic design. 

The new ware has been made possible 
through the gifts of an anonymous donor 
and from various class gifts and chapel 
offerings. Appropriate Communion linens 
to supplement the new ware are also being 
prepared. 

Synodical Institute. — To help all semi- 
nary students gain a better insight into 
Synod, its various boards and services, the 
first Synodical Institute was held on cam- 
pus during the intersemester period, Jan- 
uary 29—31 and February 1. 

Each class heard a series of 16 lectures, 
four each day, enabling them to obtain a 
comprehensive overview of the various 
executives and departments of Synod. Over 
forty synodical executives participated in 
the institute. 

Brief Items. — Miss Janice Pries, head of 
the St. Louis office of Synod’s Public Re- 
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lations Department, gave a series of six 
lectures on public relations and news writ- 
ing for seminarians during February and 
March. 

Prof, Arthur Vincent has declined the 
appointment to join the staff of the Home 
Mission Board. He will continue at the 
seminary as Director of Public Relations 
and professor in the Practical Department. 

The School for Graduate Studies has an- 
nounced that the enrollment has increased 
to 60 for the spring semester. The students 
come from the Missouri Synod and six other 


church bodies. 


CoNncORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Lectures by Gingrich.— Dr. F. Wilbur 
Gingrich, professor of Greek and Religion at 
Albright College, Reading, Pa., was a guest 
of Concordia Seminary on March 28 and 29. 
He is co-author of the recently published 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment and Other Early Christian Literature, 
sponsored by the Committee for Scholarly 
Research of Synod. Dr. Gingrich presented 
a lecture on Greek lexicography and ad- 
dressed classes of the seminary’s New Testa- 
ment department. 


Luther Statue Arrives. — Concordia’s Lu- 
ther statue has arrived. The 12-foot bronze 
statue, the work of Frederick A. Sobetier of 
Hanover, Germany, is an original design 
based on the portrait of Luther by Lucas 
Cranach. It represents the Reformer at the 
age of 38, when he made his confessional 
stand at Worms in 1521. The statue was 
sent from Bremen, Germany. Unveiling 
ceremonies are scheduled for early April. 

Exchange Day.— The traditional Saint 
Louis-Springfield Student Exchange Day 
was observed on Tuesday, February 19. 
Nearly fifty students from each seminary 
took part in the annual event, conceived to 
promote greater understanding and _inter- 
change of ideas between the two student 
bodies. The Springfield program began at 
9:30 A.M. with a chapel address by Dean 
Henry J. Eggold, followed by visits to 
representative classes. The afternoon pro- 
pram included tours of Illinois government 
buildings and visits to the Lincoln shrines 
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in the area. A student-led panel discussion 
on Evangelism followed the tours. The 
day’s activities closed with a chapel hour 
led by Professor Fred Kramer. 


Mrs. Wessel Dies. — Mrs. Louise Katt 
Wessel, 90, widow of the late Dr. Louis 
Wessel of Concordia Seminary, died on Sat- 
urday, February 23, after a brief illness. 
A native of Fort Wayne, Ind., she married 
Dr. Wessel in 1886. Dr. Wessel served as 
a member of the faculty of Concordia Sem- 
inary from 1892 until 1933. Students of the 
seminary took part in the funeral services 
and served as pallbearers. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Poellot to Help Edit Luther's Works. — 
Prof. Daniel E. Poellot, head of the Religion 
Department of Concordia, was recently 
appointed assistant editor of the publication 
of Martin Luther’s Works in the English 
language. Professor Poellot has had a 
previous assignment for this publication, 
having submitted two sections of Volume 13 
of Luther’s Works, which recently came off 
the presses. Professor Poellot will assist 
Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, who is editor of Vol- 
umes 1—30 of Luther’s Works. Dr. Pelikan 
is associate professor of historical theology 
in the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago and is a clergy- 
man of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Spurgat Appointed Business Manager. — 
The Board of Control in its meeting on 
February 5 unanimously approved the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fred Spurgat as business 
manager to succeed Mr. Elmer Jagow. 
Since 1951 Mr. Spurgat had been serving 
as assistant business manager at Concordia. 

Appointed to Faculty Positions. — 
Mr. Ralph Reinke has been appointed 
assistant director of student teaching and 
Mr. James Roberts as assistant registrar and 
admissions officer. Both men are graduates 
of Concordia, who joined the faculty in 
September of this school year. Mr. Reinke 
is serving as assistant professor of education, 
and Mr. Roberts as instructor in English. 

Professor Wilbert Rusch of Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, has accepted the 
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appointment as visiting associate professor 
in science at our college, effective July 1, 
1957. 


Choir Tour. — The College Choir re- 
turned Sunday, February 17, from a suc- 
cessful ten-day tour of 1,720 miles. The 
choir, under the direction of Prof. Victor 
Hildner, sang to a total of 8,225 people at 
twelve places in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois. Highlights on 
the tour included a television appearance 
in Minneapolis, observation of classroom 
procedure at Trinity Lutheran School, Wau- 
sau, Wis., a rehearsal of the high school 
concert band at Mason City, Iowa, a tour 
of St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minn., 
and a stop at the Mark Twain House at 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Negro Pastor Addresses Organizations. — 
Rev. Howard Foard, youthful Negro pastor 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church in Chicago, 
who saw service as a marine on Guadalcanal 
during World War II, told of the challenge 
presented to the Lutheran Church by the 
600,000 Negroes in Chicagoland. The pre- 
sentation was made at a joint meeting of 
the Concordia Men’s Club and Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, February 15. 

“Spiritual emancipation is the great need 
of my people,” Rev. Foard stated. “Our 
church can be the emancipator.” He went 
on to say: “These people trust us, so we 
must show them how Christians live with 
fellow Christians.” 

Klotz on Cook County Advisory Com- 
mittee. — Dr. John W. Klotz, professor of 
biology at Concordia, was appointed to a 
four-member advisory committee of the 
Civil Service Commission of Cook County. 
The appointment was made by Henry 
Griswold, the director of the Civil Service 
Commission of Cook County. The com- 
mittee is charged with preparing an exami- 
nation and administering the examination 
for a Civil Service Forest Preserve position 


in Cook County. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 
Course in Reading Improvement. — 
A noncredit course in reading improvement 
is again being sponsored by the Audio- 
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Visual Aids Department of Concordia under 
the direction of Martin B. Kirch. The 
course is being conducted for any college 
or high school student on Concordia’s cam- 
pus who is interested in improving his 
reading rate and his comprehension. 

Keith Rockwood, who will teach the 
course, will use a special machine built for 
this type of program, called the Percepto- 
Scope. The machine, made by the Per- 
ceptual Development Laboratories of Saint 
Louis, pushes the reader to faster reading 
by flashing more and more material on a 
screen in ever-shortening lengths of time. 
Tests conducted on previous reading-im- 
provement classes have shown that students 
improve in their total reading ability, in- 
cluding both comprehension and reading 
rate, by 75—135 per cent. 

Television Demonstration. — The instal- 
lations for televising demonstration lessons 
at St. John’s Lutheran School to the audio- 
visual room on Concordia’s campus are 
nearing completion. This project is coming 
to fruition after several years of planning. 
The necessary conduits were included at 
the time the new addition to St. John’s 
School was constructed. 

This closed-circuit arrangement pro- 
vides the opportunity to have some obser- 
vation classes view the actual teaching and 
learning activities on television receiving 
sets. This will likewise make it possible for 
the instructor to direct the students’ atten- 
tion to specific learning situations and to 
different phases of the classroom activity 
while the demonstration lesson is in prog- 
ress. All four of the new classrooms will 
be wired for televising. 


Faculty Appointments. — Miss Renata 
Koschmann was appointed to an advisory 
board which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of reviewing children’s books for Lu- 
THERAN EDUCATION magazine. The ap- 
pointment was made at a meeting of the 
Young People’s Literature Board in Saint 
Louis on January 25. Other members of the 
advisory board are from Concordia, River 
Forest, and from Valparaiso University. 

Two new teachers were added to the 
Concordia High School faculty for the 
second semester. Prof. E. Edward Hack- 
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mann is teaching German, religion, and 
mathematics. Mr. John D. Weinhold 
teaches physical science, mathematics, and 
religion. Professor Hackmann is a graduate 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He was 
called to our Concordia from Eagle, Nebr., 
where he had been pastor for two years. 
Mr. Weinhold is a January graduate of our 
Concordia, where he majored in physical 
science. 

Membership in AACTE. — Concordia 
Teachers College was one of two Nebraska 
schools which were granted membership in 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education. Two requirements are 
made before membership is granted. The 
school must be accredited by a regional as- 
sociation and also have teacher training in 
its curricula. Concordia made its applica- 
tion last fall. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


Rusch Goes to River Forest. — Prof. 
Wilbert H. Rusch, professor of science at 
Concordia Junior College, Fort Wayne, has 
been appointed as visiting associate profes- 
sor in science at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. In addition to 
assuming a partial teaching load at the 
Illinois school, Professor Rusch will pursue 
his geological studies at a university. to 
further his preparation for a research proj- 
ect on “The Rock Strata, the Fossil Record, 
and the Book of Genesis.” It is planned 
that Professor Rusch will be asked to head 
a symposium on this subject and be as- 
sisted in his activities by two geologists, 
a chemist, and two theologians. The proj- 
ect may be completed in five years, with 
the first meeting of the symposium planned 
for the latter part of this year. 

Professor Rusch is a 1931 graduate of 
the Teachers College in River Forest. He 
earned his B.S. degree in chemistry and 
physics in 1934 from the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and his M.S. degree in 
biology from the University of Michigan 
in 1952. He has also taken courses at a 
number of universities. He holds member- 
ship in several organizations in the field of 
the biological sciences. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Lutheran Student Government Con- 
ference. — More than 100 students and 
faculty advisers from synodically main- 
tained ministerial and __ teacher-training 
schools in the United States and Canada, 
as well as from Valparaiso University, at- 
tended the eighth annual Lutheran Student 
Government ‘Conference in Milwaukee, 
February 21—23. 

“To Lead Is to Serve” was the theme of 
the conference. The list of speakers in- 
cluded the following names: President Wal- 
ter W. Stuenkel; Deans Henry Eggold, 
Carl Halter, Richard Jesse, Karl Keller, 
Allen Nauss, Walter Sohn, and L. C. Wuerf- 
fel; Prof. Walter Hardt. 

The 1958 meeting will be held in Austin, 
Tex. Bronxville, N. Y., was selected for the 
1959 meeting. 

Faculty Meetings. — Changes affecting 
the schedule and the program of faculty 
meetings were made in January of this 
year. Instead of weekly meetings of one 
hour, biweekly meetings of two hours will 
be held. The first hour will be devoted to 
student problems and general campus 
affairs. Publication of the weekly Presi- 
dent’s Bulletin will help reduce the amount 
of time needed for this kind of discussion. 
In the second hour a scholarly essay, a re- 
view of a book or of current professional 
articles, analyses of curricular trends, and 
similar topics will be presented. 


Students from Laity. — In a recent an- 
nouncement concerning the homes of 
ministerial and _ teacher-training students, 
President Stuenkel noted a definite trend 
indicating that an increasing number of 
students come from homes of lay people. 
“Of our 427 students this year,” President 
Stuenkel said, “only 86 are sons of pastors, 
professors, and teachers; 40 are sons of 
farmers; 77, of factory workers; 109, of 
skilled workers such as carpenters, masons, 
plumbers, etc.; 84, of businessmen; and 
15 are unclassified. Six of the fathers of 
our students are disabled, and 10 have 
died. Thus only 20 per cent of our students 
come from the homes of full-time church 
workers, and 80 per cent from the homes 
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of laymen. . . . Practically every type of 
occupation is represented among the 
fathers. Here are a few examples: stereo- 
typer, bus driver, U. S. Army engineer, 
night watchman, accountant, wood pattern 
maker, die sinker, policeman, psychiatric 
aide, meat boner, funeral director, surgeon, 
architectural draftsman, bank president, 
dye chemist, letter carrier, university pro- 
fessor, commercial artist, logger, etc. . . .” 

“Concordia College Camera.” — One of 
the most successful public-relations media 
emanating from the office of President 
Stuenkel is the Concordia College Camera. 
Initiated in 1954, it appeared in 18,000 
copies. Now printed in 40,000 copies, it is 
used as a church-bulletin insert in churches 
throughout Wisconsin and Northern IIli- 
nois and in a number of other states. It is 
available for the asking upon request by 
the pastor. 

Student Recruitment and Support. — In 
the February number of the Concordia Col- 
lege Camera President Stuenkel endorsed 
a recent Lutheran Witness editorial empha- 
sizing early recruitment of students for pro- 
fessional work in the church. He expressed 
gratification at the number of high school 
students or graduates who are now applying 
for enro!lment next fall. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that another summer-school 
session will be held on the Milwaukee cam- 
pus from June 17 to August 16 to aid high 
school graduates who have deficiencies in 
language or religion credits. 

In regard to the Diamond Anniversary 
Scholarship Fund for needy students in the 
high school department, President Stuenkel 
announced that the continuing flow of con- 
tributions would make it possible next year 
to grant more than the ten scholarships of 
$100 each offered during the current school 
year. 
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St. Paut, Minn. 


Illness Strikes into Faculty. — Because 
of illness, two professors were absent from 
some of their classes. Prof. John Berger 
underwent a bronchoscopy and minor lung 
surgery, but he has now returned to his 
classes. Dr. Fred Erbe, professor of psy- 
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chology, underwent an operation for re- 
moval of a brain tumor, and he is now 
convalescing at his home. 

Summer School. — Tentative plans have 
been made for the establishing of summer- 
school courses on the Concordia campus 
this summer from June 4 to July 12, 1957. 
Final approval is being awaited from the 
Board for Higher Education. The curricu- 
lum will be aimed for teacher-training 


graduates who plan to teach this fall. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KAns. 


Sabbatical Leave and Retirement. — 
Prof. G. A. Kuhlmann, professor of Eng- 
lish, will be absent from the campus next 
year on sabbatical leave. During his leave 
he will work at Concordia Publishing 
House in the Editorial Department. In ad- 
dition he will begin work on a history of 
St. John’s College and will assist in building 
the St. John’s College Alumni Endowment 
Fund. A replacement for Professor Kuhl- 
mann has not yet been appointed. 

On June 1, 1957, Prof. J. W. Werling 
will go into full retirement. During the past 
several years he has been on limited service. 
Professor Werling graduated from Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1902. From 
1902 to 1910 he served a congregation in 
Humboldt, Kans.; and from 1910 to 1918 
he was pastor of Trinity Congregation in 
Winfield, Kans., serving also as part-time 
instructor at St. John’s. In 1918 he was 
called to St. John’s College as professor of 
German. He has served in that capacity 
since 1918. In 1927 Professor Werling re- 
ceived his M. A. from Columbia University. 

Practice Teaching in Lutheran School. — 
In co-operation with Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Winfield, St. John’s College is 
making arrangements for the use of the 
congregation’s parochial school as a prac- 
tice-teaching facility for religious instruc- 
tion. Tentative working arrangements have 
already been drawn up. It is hoped that 
St. John’s teacher-training students will be 
able to use the facility in September 1957. 
In order to qualify the school for such pur- 
poses, the congregation will call a male 
teacher to serve as principal of the school. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PoRTLAND, OREG. 


Dedication. — On January 30 a brief 
service of dedication, followed by an open- 
house tour by the members of the student 
body, marked the official opening of the 
new college section in the basement of 
Centennial Hall. The project, completed at 
a cost of some $38,000, has provided new 
quarters for twenty-two college men. 
A suite of rooms has also been provided 
for the housemaster and several rooms for 
special student groups and services. 


Student Organization. — A new student 
organization was founded this year, which 
has adopted the name Piscis. The organi- 
zation is open to all college men and de- 
votes its energies to helping congregations 
in the Portland area. Among the activities 
so far developed are canvasses and assisting 
the patients at the Veterans Hospital to 
attend Sunday morning church services. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 


Student Activities. — Student delegates 
to the Lutheran Student Government Con- 
ference have organized the entire student 
body into discussion groups to apply the 
ideas and findings of the Milwaukee meet- 
ing held in February. 

A Recreation Workshop was organized at 
the beginning of the second semester to 
give interested students an opportunity to 
learn and lead wholesome recreation. Meet- 
ing each weekend, the workshop attracts 
about one fourth of the student body, with 
the total number increasing each week. 
The venture is one way to provide worth- 
while activities during the weekends when 
a number of students are absent from the 
campus. 

Concordia students recently allotted a 
share of their chapel offerings toward the 
construction of a mission building in Hono- 
lulu. The mission is now being served by 
a vicar. A warm letter of thanks, addressed 
to the students, was received from Pastor 
W. A. Schroeder. : 

Fifty-four Concordia graduates are serv- 
ing in Canada now as pastors, teachers, and 
professors. They are active in the following 
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Canadian provinces: Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
Ontario. 

Visit by Board for Higher Education. — 
Two members of the BHE staff, Messrs. 
Hopmann and Ahlschwede, spent two days 
visiting the campus and conducting meet- 
ings with the board, faculty, and with in- 
dividuals. 

Preparation for Concert. — Dr. A. H. 
Schwermann is again meeting with choirs 
in the Edmonton area in preparation for 
the annual mass Lutheran concerts. Per- 
formances this year will be held in the large 
new civic auditorium and will be the first 
sacred concerts held in this building. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


When the National Teachers Association 
was formed in Philadelphia in 1857, its 
constitution excluded women from mem- 
bership. When the National Education 
Association meets in Philadelphia this June 
for the 100th birthday convention, three 
out of every four of those attending will 
be women. The percentage of male teach- 
ers in 1955 was 25.1; for women, 74.9. 

Taking a long look historically, in the 
early 1800’s teaching was predominantly an 
occupation for men. But men were not 
attracted to the profession as the country’s 
physical resources began to be developed, 
and by 1880 men made up only 42.8 per 
cent of the nation’s teachers. The per- 
centage has never risen above that figure. 
In fact, it continued to drop until it reached 
its lowest point in 1920, when men made 
up only 14.1 per cent of the teaching force. 
Since that year the number of men teachers 
has zigzagged up and down and for the 
past three, four years has reached a plateau 
of 25 per cent. 

Taking a broad look geographically, we 
find that the percentage of women teach- 
ers is higher in the United States than in 
any of 24 other countries of the world. 
The less developed the country and the 
stronger its religious tradition, the more men 
teachers are in service. In Saudi Arabia all 
teachers are men. The percentage of 
women college teachers is low everywhere. 
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It is highest in the United States (25 per 
cent). There is no noticeable difference 
between communist-controlled countries 
and democracies as to the number of women 
teachers. 


CONVENTION EXCERPTS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
FEBRUARY 15—20 


An analysis of papers and _ resolutions 
does not reveal anything particularly new. 
Perhaps people don’t go to conventions to 
learn anything new. The prime purpose 
may be to get the batteries recharged. 
However, a few startling remarks were 
made. The following résumé is designed 
to represent the commonplace and_ the 
startling. 

1. The projected program of Federal aid 
for school construction is considered harm- 
less, perhaps helpful, but in no way repre- 
sentative of the kind of help the Federal 
Government should provide for public 
education. 

2. The AASA is determined to get sub- 
stantial Federal aid for unrestricted educa- 
tional purposes. The equalization argument 
has almost been relegated to oblivion. Flat 
per-pupil grants starting with $20 per year 
and increasing to $80 per year were sug- 
gested. 

3. Desegregation is considered one of the 
inevitables. Only time is needed to correct 
an unpleasant situation. 

4. Schoolmen accept only a small part of 
the responsibility for the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers. 

5. The teacher shortage is being cor- 
rected. The net deficit in trained teachers 
was reduced by about 40,000 within one 
year. 

6. Television should be used to improve 
the quality of teaching and should not be 
thought of basically as a device to reduce 
the teaching personnel. 

7. There was some apprehension about 
size of classes in many schools. It was 
stated that 30 is a widely accepted max- 
imum. 
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8. Reactions to teacher aids and merit 
rating were many and varied but not con- 
clusive. 


9. There is still an urgent need to make 
school districts larger, fewer, and more 
efficient. 

10. The single-story vs. multiple-story 
school building debate terminated in a 
draw. 

11. In a paper on “Federal Support to 
the Public Schools” Beardsley Ruml said: 
“The definition of what is a ‘public school’ 
must be left to the individual state. The 
definitions will vary and will seem to some 
fanciful and even inconsistent with pre- 
vailing notions of what a public school 
really is. Some will define a public school 
in terms of its top controlling board, some 
in terms of its availability to students, some 
in terms of the character of its support. 
Some states will define parochial schools as 
public schools, others will not. Latitude 
must be given to the state to define ‘public 
school’ as it sees fit. This is a prime con- 
sideratin for state freedom from Federal 
control.” 


WHAT ABOUT TEACHER AIDES? 


Paul W. Briggs, superintendent of schools, 
Bay City, Mich., states that the following 
principles should be followed in the estab- 
lishment and administration of a teacher- 
aide program: 

1. Carefully select quality individuals as 

aides. 

2. Inaugurate a strong program of pro- 
fessional supervision. 

8. Place the aide in a compatible situa- 
tion with a good co-operative teacher. 

4. Provide an adequate in-service train- 
ing program. 

5. Place the program in a room large 
enough to accommodate the larger 
class and provide sufficient additional 
facilities to allow increased class 
activities. 

6. Inform the public and staff regarding 
the program so that it will be properly 


understood and received. 


Superintendent Briggs says that “the staff 
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of the Bay City Public Schools still feel that 
they would prefer to have smaller classes 
with regular teachers than to have larger 


classes and teacher aides. They recognize, 


however, that the teacher shortage problem 
is so severe that this may not always be 
possible. They believe that the teacher-aide 
program has much to offer. . . .” 


UNESCO MET IN NEW DELHI 


Over vigorous U. S. opposition, delegates 
to the 66-nation conference voted a record 
$22,600,000 budget for UNESCO’s opera- 
tions in 1957—58. The figure represents an 
increase of $1,000,000 over the proposed 
budget of Director General Luther H. 
Evans. Dr. Evans’ budget had already in- 
cluded an additional $1,000,000 over the 
1955—56 UNESCO expenditures. Whether 
the U. S. Congress will go along with the 
proposals to increase America’s present 
$3,000,000 annual contribution to UNESCO 
remains to be seen. 

UNESCO’s budget will be applied to 
three major tasks during the next two years. 
These are: 

1. Research to help develop the arid 
parts of the world. This would include 
methods of developing water prospecting, 
development of plants able to withstand 
desert conditions, and the exploitation of 
new sources of energy, such as solar or wind 
energy. More than 30 of UNESCO’s mem- 
ber nations could benefit from such research. 

2. Help train teachers in Latin America 
in an effort to achieve greater literacy and 
raise educational standards in those coun- 
tries. This program is an outgrowth of 
findings made last April by Latin-American 
Ministers of Education meeting in Lima, 
Peru, that more than half the children in 
Latin-American countries have no primary 
schools. 

3. A program aimed at development of 
mutual appreciation of Asian and Western 
values. This project has the support of 
the United States and Russia. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


“American Career of Middelschulte 
Brought to Mind,” by Herbert D. Bruening, 
appeared in the July 1, 1956, issue of the 


[April 


Diapason. Musicians particularly will want 
this fine biographical portrayal in their files. 

The Value of a Ph.D. — The Ph.D. 
degree in science or engineering is worth 
about $40,000 in additional salary during 
the holder’s lifetime — as compared with 
the lifetime salary of the Bachelor of 
Science. Of course, it depends upon the 
age at which he got his degree. 


Congressman Helps. — Congressman 
Errett P. Scrivner has introduced five sepa- 
rate bills (H. R. 159, 2886, 2887, 2888, 
and 2889) that would provide Federal 
funds to states either by direct grant from 
Congress or by earmarking a percentage 
of Federal income-tax revenue. The bills 
offer the choice of providing money only 
for school construction or for any educa- 
tional purposes designated by individual 
states (teacher salaries, surveys, etc.). As 
an alternative to direct Congressional 
grants, one of Congressman Scrivner’s pro- 
posals would have District Internal Revenue 
directors earmark one per cent of Federal 
income taxes for education. 

The People and the Court. — The num- 
ber of Americans who approve of the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision on segregation is 
rising, says the Gallup Poll. Some 63 per 
cent of all adults now endorse the ruling, 
according to poll results. This compares 
with 57 per cent who expressed approval 
in February 1956. 

“Missionary of Education.” — If you 
examine a list of past U. S. Commissioners 
of Education, you will find sixth on the list 
the name of Philander P. Claxton. Dr. Clax- 
ton accepted this post in 1911 and served 
under Presidents Taft, Wilson, and Harding. 
During the last two decades or so he con- 
tinued his educational service in the South. 
In January, at the age of 94, Dr. Claxton 
died. 

School for the RichP — Half of Harvard’s 
4,430 undergraduates are getting financial 
aid from the college through scholarships, 
loans, and part-time jobs. 

Money for Schools. — In these days of 
heavily defense-laden budgets, Puerto Rico’s 
recently proposed budget holds some sort 
of record. Of the $232,300,000 budget 
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presented by Gov. Luiz Munoz Marin, 
$61,500,000, or slightly more than 25 per 
cent, would go for public education. 

Part of the Budget. — The President has 
requested a sum of $451,000,000 to pay 
for a_ school-construction program and 
$7,500,000 for operating the U. S. Office 
of Education. The latter sum is a 42-per- 
cent increase over the previous year. 

Interest Rates vs. School Construction. — 
Interest rates are now the highest in his- 
tory. The reason is scarcity of money. This 
is hurting the promotional schemes of school 
boards, which are sincerely concerned about 
providing an adequate number of class- 
rooms for the nation’s children. 

ETV Stations. — There were 24 educa- 
tional television stations in operation at the 
end of 1956. Seven new stations are now 
under construction. Forty new ones are be- 
ing planned. Commercial stations are now 
carrying 531 serial programs of an educa- 
tional nature. 

Junior's Reading. — At a U.S. Office of 
Education-sponsored conference it was de- 
cided that the only thing wrong with the 
junior high school student’s reading habits 
is the reading matter given him. 

Schools for Sale. — A 12-classroom, single- 
story, prefabricated steel schoolhouse has 
been put on the market as one solution to 
the classroom shortage. 

Money from Industry. — The DuPont 
Company announced a $1,000,000 grant for 
122 colleges and universities “to encourage 
teaching.” 

Lounges for Students. — Brandeis Univer- 
sity (Waltham, Mass.) is erecting two new 
buildings without the traditional classrooms. 
Instead, students will be seated in “lounges,” 
around which will be built cases and shelves 
containing source material relating to the 
courses offered. 

On Womanpower. — It is estimated that 
5,000,000 girls and women will take jobs in 
industry and business during the next dec- 
ade. The demand for their training and 
education will be great. As one response to 
this pressure of the times, Mrs. Mary S. 
Resh, formerly principal of a girls’ voca- 
tional school in Washington, D. C., has been 
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named U.S. Office of Education Specialist 


‘in the industrial training of girls and women. 


Matter over Mind. — Among scientifically 
trained people, the psychologist is the per- 
son with the lowest income — $5,850 me- 
dian salary. Physicists and meteorologists 
with doctorates are highest in income, with 
median salaries of $7,850. 


Better College Statistics. — More recent 
facts — and more of them — about higher 
education will soon be available from the 
American Council on Education. A grant 
of $375,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
will enable the council to set up a new office 
of statistical research and _ information. 
Coleman R. Griffith of the University of 
Illinois will head the new service. 


Forward March. — Bethlehem Church, 
Rev. Darrell Helmers, pastor, and Trinity 
Church, Rev. Walter Martin, pastor, both 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., have set a target date 
of September 1957 for the opening of an 
interparish day school. 

Is This Good? — The exchange of per- 
sons for educational purposes between the 
U. S. and Europe last year was almost equal 
numerically, whereas in exchange with all 
other areas of the world the scales were 
tipped in favor of the foreign persons com- 
ing to the U. S. There was an extreme im- 
balance in the case of Far Eastern countries, 
which sent 13,301 citizens to the U. S. and 
received only 863 Americans. 


Adult Education Gets Leadership. — Dr. 
John B.. Holden has been appointed 
Specialist in Adult Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education. His new post makes 
him responsible for serving as a consultant 
to the state departments of education, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and govern- 
ment and volunteer agencies interested in 
adult education. One additional segment 
of his new post is the handling of educa- 
tion for aged persons. At present some ten 
per cent of his work is in the area of geri- 
atrics. However, plans call for the addition 
of a specialist in education for the aged 
relatively soon. 

Unfortunately Necessary.— About 4,500 
young men and women have applied for 
War Orphans schooling benefits since the 
law was passed by Congress. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
Dear LEN: April 1, 1957 

Looking for something constructive to do? Why not join my newly organized “National 
Committee for the Improvement of Children’s Grooming in Schools”? 

We're convinced that we have to do something soon about the jeans, unshined shoes, 
uncombed heads of hair, sweatshirts, dirty fingernails, and lipsticked lips currently infil- 
trating our elementary classrooms. In fact, the NCICGS will urge every school to outlaw 
these and other distressing habits immediately. 

Personal tidiness and cleanliness should characterize each of our pupils. Some may 
argue that emphasizing this means expending our energies unprofitably. “’Tis the heart 
that really matters,” they say. 

The Committee agrees that the heart is important, but it also feels that a look at the 
outside often tells what the inside is like. As a principal so descriptively puts it: “Sloppy 
dress makes for sloppy attitudes and behavior.” Or as Dr. Joseph Manch of Buffalo said: 
“There is a close relationship between the way boys dress and the way they behave.” 

The NCICGS anticipates other objections. These it has listed, together with rebuttal. 


1. O: All children dress this way. 


: SoP (Or, Must the Joneses always lead the way?) 


: Some parents can’t afford neat children. 

: Can they afford any other kind? After all, we don’t expect English tweeds and 
Dior’s latest. Compare the price of dungarees with that of attractive wash 
pants and dresses. A comb has a reasonable life expectancy. Sacrifice one coke 
and buy a bar of soap instead. Invest in a can of shoe polish, and add weeks 
to the life of the shoe. To put it two other ways: (1) it’s all a matter of values; 
(2) where there’s a will, there’s a way. 


3. O: Children will tear and dirty their clothes. 
R: Agreed. But tears can be mended. And must the dirt stay on the clothes — 
or on the child? Besides, if there’s too much roughhousing going on at school, 
somebody should do some FBling. 


4. O: If children must wear good clothes, they can’t be asked to take part in any 
serious physical activity. 
R: Agreed. But they can be asked to change into clothing suited to the gymnasium 
or playing field. A good physical-education program provides for this. 
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5. O: It’s undemocratic and makes children snobbish. 
R: Democracy does not imply setting one’s ideals at the lowest level. We need 
people who have raised their sights and are willing to help others raise theirs. 
And since when does it follow that a neat, clean child is an undemocratic one? 


The Armed Forces have their uniforms. So do the mailmen and bus drivers. Even 
school children can be found wearing them. These symbols help us to recognize the 
bearer’s distinctive role. And they give the bearer a sense of oneness with his fellows; they 
help build morale and esprit de corps. 

The NCICGS will not advocate a special uniform for Lutheran school children. But 
it will agitate for a return from the depths. 

Pull out your old school tie, Len, and join this clean-shirt crusade. 


Sartorially yours, 
MO 
Our Contributors 


Hitmar A. Buercer, teacher, St. James Lutheran School, Quincy, Ill. 
Luioyp D. Liesg, teacher, St. John Lutheran School, Beardstown, IIl. 

A. C. Korsrer, professor, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Witt1AM BECKMANN, vicar, Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Fairborn, Ohio 


Norma Tuoms, mother of three young children; former teacher at Grace Lutheran School, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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worship stories for children 


by Theodore Schroeder 


Should meet with ready response not only from parents but from 

teachers who are eager to instill in the children entrusted to 

their care an awareness of the great love the Savior has for 

them and of His deep concern for their physical well-being 
* and spiritual welfare. 


Here’s a new little book that sets forth in story form the manner | 
in which children may be taught the basic virtues which are part and 
parcel of Christian ethics and Christian living. 

Pastor Schroeder’s purpose is to implant in his young readers an 


understanding of, and a respect for, love, patience, kindness, generosity, 


resignation, dedication, honesty, truthfulness, gratitude, and obedience. 
The stories lay proper stress on the important roles these virtues play in 
the molding of character and personality. 

The author includes stories appropriate to each season of the church 
year, anecdotes relating to the life of Jesus, and a series of miscellaneous 
tales which present in simple language the effect the application of Christ’s 
teachings has on the Christ-centered development of a child’s character. 
130 pages, 5X7¥%. Cloth. $1.75. Order No. 15N1230. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


by Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 


School teachers, Sunday school teachers, and pastors will find 
Little Visits with God a rich source of devotional talks for children 


“Here, indeed, is a unique book of devotions for families with young 
children. While involving their interest and participation, it offers rich in- 
struction for older children and adults. 


“The church has produced many prayer books for small children. 
This is one of the first devotional books to capture the interest of the 
child along with the parent and to relate this interest to a discussion 
of the truths of Christian faith and life.” — Oscar E. Feucht. 


Each devotion, and there are 200 in all, also contains a Scripture 
verse to remember, some questions for conversation, a Bible reading for 
mom and dad and the older children, and a prayer for the whole family. 
One hundred and thirty-four delightful illustrations by Francis Hook en- ~ 
rich the book. 


Ideal for parents who want to bring up their children in the nur- 
ture of the Lord, but need help in doing their part well. Lends itself to 
total family participation even where the children are small. Older chil- 
dren will enjoy reading this book. 


a 


304 pages, 64% 834. 134 original illustrations. Full-color cloth cover 
and jacket. $3.00. Order No. 6N1055. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI — 


